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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


THE GIFTS OF GOD. 





BY THE REV. L. WILLIAM. 


“Every best gift, and every perfect gift, is from above.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—W hat ts a gift? A token of love. 

I. How great is God’s love in His (1) temporal gifts (a) in nature, 
(b) in man? 2. In His spiritual gifts, (a) Redemption, (b) Faith, 
(c) Sacraments. 

How unworthy we are of all these evidences of God’s love. 

1. We are sinners. 2. Fail to value His gifts. 

III. How we should show our gratitude by becoming (1) swift to 
hear, (2) slow to speak, (3) slow to anger. 


By a gift we understand anything that is granted gratuitously, 
though, at times, it means a recompense for some service rendered. 
Usually, it is a token of affection bestowed upon friends only. God 
is the giver of all good gifts. There is one great difference, however, 
between His gifts and our gifts. Ours are reserved for select per- 
sons, whereas God’s gifts, those, at least, of the natural order, are 
bestowed upon all men, without exception. If gifts, dear brethren, 
are marks of love, how great must be God’s love in granting His 
temporal favors to all human creatures; how greater still must be 
the love He shows us Christians by overwhelming us with His 
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spiritual favors. May the following considerations on divine 
munificence lead you all to a greater knowledge and love of God. 
To know and love God is the great end for which we were made; 
it is our destiny here and hereafter. But, to know and love God, 
brethren, is true wisdom, which of itself is a gift which must come 
from the Father of light, who is always the same, always beautiful, 
always bountiful, from whom is derived all that is good and true, 
and with whom there is no change or shadow of alteration. 

We have only to open our eyes to see and witness everywhere 
round about us manifold tokens and evidences of God’s love. In the 
heavens, on the earth, in the sea, in the very air we breathe, in every- 
thing that affects our senses we find causes for admiration and 
objects of delight. In the heavens, what beauty, what splendor, 
what harmony! The sun, moon, and stars, all moving in their 
sphere, all observing the laws of their Maker. The sun is the great 
centre ; all the planets move round him in their orbits, never missing 
their way. What is more useful and beneficial than the sun? Take 
away its warmth and light, and universal gloom and decay would 
ensue, for the sun is the great spring of life, of animation and 
vegetation. 

Who can relate the riches of the earth we inhabit? Who can 
fathom its immense storehouses? Its mines of precious metal, silver 
and gold, have been worked by the industry of man for the last six 
thousand years, and are far from being exhausted. Its vegetable pro- 
ductions, how varied and numerous. Its animals, how manifold in 
nature and species. Some of them are distinguished for strength, 
others for beauty, others for cunning and industry. Some are admir- 
able in agility and speed, others by their patience in labor and 
fatigue. Not only on earth, but in the sea, what marvels do we not 
behold? There are few things in creation that speak in a more 
eloquent voice of the omnipotence of God than the mighty ocean, 
notably in the tempest, when the elements combine, when sight and 
hearing are awe-struck by the light flashing, when the roaring of the 
thunder vies with the roaring of the terror-inspiring billows. On 
earth, in the sea, in the very air we breathe, we find evidences of 
God’s power, bounty, and wisdom. In the air, what health, what 
refreshment, what a reviving blessing, what a collection also of living 
creatures, birds and insects presenting an immense variety of speci- 
mens, large and small, all interesting to man and contributing to his 
pleasure or support. Nature, indeed, was intended to minister to the 
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happiness of man. “ It is an art gallery where he goes ranging for 
the beautiful; it is a museum in which are stored all objects of ise 
and wonder ; it is a library in which some infinite author has accumu- 
lated all knowledge. Whoever made this world must have held man 
in high esteem that such a banquet was spread ready for his coming ” 
(N. D. Hillis). 

But in the midst of creation man stands forth as a crowned mon- 
arch and the masterpiece. In him we find the best evidence of God’s 
munificence. In him we find what we can not find in lower crea- 
tures. In him we find intelligence, reason, and liberty of choice. 
Man alone has the happiness of knowing and loving his Maker, and 
while all other visible creatures were made for man, man was made 
for God. Sublime and happy destiny of ours. 

And, yet, O black ingratitude! there are morbid human beings, to 
be found who question whether life is worth living, who deny that 
itis a gift and a blessing, because of a little suffering being mixed 
with their joys and delights. The introduction of pain and sor- 
rows into this world is a mystery so bewildering to some as to lead 
them utterly to deny the existence of the love of God, who, being 
able to prevent all suffering, still permits it to continue. But the 
question, dear brethren, is, whether it is quite certain that. the 
Almighty can with wisdom prevent all human suffering; whether 
suffering is so common a lot as to outweigh the amount of pleasure; 
and, finally, whether the world would be any better and brighter, if 
all human suffering were eliminated from it. The introduction .of 
suffering was not God’s doing, but man’s. By his own free will, he 
committed sin, and by sin he inflicted upon himself the consequences 
and penalty of sin. But, thanks to the Gospel, this penalty, which is 
suffering, has become for all of us a blessing in disguise. 

How great is God’s love in bestowing upon all His gifts of the 
natural order; but to us Christians, how much greater His love in 
singling us out for the more costly gifts of the spiritual order. In 

|_ preference to thousands, nay millions, of human beings, still buried 
\ in the darkness of paganism, He called us to the bright light of the 
\ Faith, to the knowledge and love of Jesus the divine Dispenser of the 
priceless treasures of grace. The eternal Father so loved the world 
as to give His own Son to redeem and save it. As soon as the 
Father willed, the Son willed, and He became the Son of man, that 
we may become sons of God. The Son in His turn sent the Holy 
Spirit, whose sanctifying work continues even up to the present day. 
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This is done through the ministry of the Church, in which He pro. 
duces or restores the life of the soul. The Church is to the spiritual 
world what the sun is to the earth. Take away the sun, and, as we 
already remarked, all creatures must soon die. Take away the 
Church, and all Christians will soon lose their spiritual life. 

She gives to us Christians access to a sevenfold life-giving foyp- 
tain, viz.: the sacraments for the needs of supernatural life, which 
needs, in nature and number, have a great analogy with our corporal 
wants. And, indeed, in order that a man may live and preserve his 
life, seven requisites are necessary. Individually, he must be born; 
he must grow, take food, and if ill, take medicine and stimulants 
to recover; socially, he needs government and guidance; it is also 
necessary that he should contribute to the preservation of the human 
race through becoming a worthy father of a family. Now, each of 
these requisites is spiritually satisfied through the sacramental sys- 
tem. By baptism we are born again “by water and the Holy 
Ghost ” ; Confirmation adds growth and strength to the life received; 
the Holy Eucharist is the divine food of the soul, for, His flesh is 
meat indeed, and His blood is drink indeed ; Penance is the medicine 
which restores lost health; and Extreme Unction, the supplement to 
Penance, achieving spiritual convalescence by effacing the remains 
of sin. The other sacraments satisfy the social wants. To the 
Church, as to a temporal society, lawful superiors are required for 
guidance and administration. Hence the Holy Orders confer the 
power of administering the sacraments, while matrimony sanctifies 
the legitimate union of man and wife in view of human propagation, 
and thus preserves from extinction both the ecclesiastical and the 
civil society. 

How thankful we should be for the true Faith, which opens to us 
such a rich treasury of graces as the sacramental system of the 
Catholic Church. How we should prize, above all, that testament 
of love, the sacrament of sacraments, the Blessed Eucharist, whereby 
are outdone, wherein are summed up all works of divine love. 

If we only knew and realized this gift divine! How we 
should all avail ourselves of it, with increasing reverence, love, 
and frequency. How eagerly we should also seek the means of 
purification, through Sacramental Penance, to become worthier 
receivers of Holy Communion; instead of making light of those 
more habitual channels of grace, as so many of us do, looking 
upon those precious gifts as a matter of course, while we are far 
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from deserving them on account of our repeated sins. And here let 
me remind you how different are the ways of God from the ways of 
man. Man will not grant his gifts to foes, but reserve them for those 
who are objects of his affections. Whereas God bestows His choicest 
gifts on His very enemies. Though there be no merit whatever on 
our part to justify His munificence, but every reason to exclude us 
from the gorgeous banquet of His favors, God, of His own will, 
brings us, even now, into the glad way of truth, that we may “ be 
some beginning of His creatures,’ “the first fruits of the new 
creation.” 

Let us supply for the lack of our gratitude in the past by valuing, 
in a practical way, His gifts, both temporal and spiritual, and cheer- 
fully obey His holy will, partly expressed in to-day’s epistle, by 
henceforth being swift to hear, slow to speak, and slow to anger. 

Let us be swift to hear. Though we are Catholics, and in full 
possession of the deposit of Revelation, we never know sufficient 
about our faith, and, therefore, must ever seek light from the Father 
of lights. In His light we shall find light, to believe and live up to 
our belief. By the word of Truth, we are begotten by God, and a 
new life is conveyed into our souls. The word of truth is the seed, 
by which we are “ born again.” It is chiefly sown by sermons. The 
ground in which this seed is sown is not our ears, but our hearts. 
The word must be engrafted into our souls, not merely lodged in the 
memory, but so conveyed to the spirit as to make it partaker of a 
new nature, being joined with Christ, as a branch of the true vine. 
The sower is not the preacher, but God, who speaketh through the 
mouth of His minister. “ Neither he who planteth is anything nor 
he that watereth, but God, who giveth the increase ” (I. Cor. iii. 7). 
The word of God is not only a seed, it is a nourishment. “ Not in 
bread alone doth man live, but in every word that proceedeth from 
the mouth of God” (Matt. iv. 4). We should all seek our own 
spiritual food from the sermons we hear, and not constantly apply 
them to others, for a man of sense will praise every wise word he 
shall hear, and will apply it to himself. In order to save our souls, 
the word of truth must be listened to with attention, humility, and 
meekness, and we must prepare our souls by casting off all distracting 
thoughts. As soon as you hear the church bell ring, say to your- 
selves, “ That is the call of a great King. I will go at once, and hear 
what the Lord has to say to my heart.” Be swift to hear. Bring 
with you longing and devout hearts. Exclaim with Samuel, “ Speak, 
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O Lord, for thy servant heareth.” “ That I may understand Thy law, 
be reminded of my destiny and enabled to work out my salvation.” 
And, returning home, think of what you heard ; endeavor to put into 
practice the sermon you attended. Be not hearers only, but doers 
of the word. “ Blessed are they who hear the word of God and 
keep it” (Luke xi. 8). 

But, alas! in this age of so-called enlightenment there are many 
who scarcely stop to “hear,” so impatient are they to speak and 
teach. Let us, in all humility, convince ourselves of our ignorance, 
and then we shall be swift to hear and slow to speak. If we were 
less anxious and slower to speak, there would be much less mis- 
understanding, and we should not have so often to regret harsh, 
imprudent, and unkindly words. Self-restraint in speech is among 
the hardest of life’s conquests ; for St. James tells us that the tongue 
is harder to tame than any kind of beast. A Christian, therefore, 
ought to learn to discipline and control his speech, and on all occa- 
sions have on his lips the prayer of the Psalmist, “ Set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth, and a door round about my lips” (Ps. 
cxl. 3). The capacity of speech for harm is appalling. One im- 
prudent and indiscreet word may set an innocent life on a career of 
evil. Many words we have uttered in life, either improper or of 
double meaning or wounding some other’s feelings, may have long 
been forgotten by us, and yet survive in their evil effects and im- 
pressions long after we have gone from this world. 

Be slow to speak and slow to anger. The hasty remark of an 
uncontrolled moment may leave a sore pain in a gentle heart; it may 
mar friendship and happiness; while the hurt in him who speaks 
ungoverned words is scarcely less sore. The remorse that quickly 
follows their utterance is a terrible penalty for the sin. Ah! when 
shall we learn that it is far better to suffer wrong in silence than to 
run the risk of speaking in the excitement of anger? Be slow to 
anger, because this passion reposes in the heart of the fool, because 
it effaces the image of God in us, makes us unworthy disciples of 
Jesus meek and humble, because anger leads to violence, cruelty, and 
many other grievous sins, because anger turns man into a savage 
beast. To conquer your passion, follow the Lamb Jesus, read His 
life, imitate His patience and sweet kindliness. No doubt you desire 
for and pray to God for forgiveness ; you wish Him to forgive your 
offences ; therefore forgive the offences of your neighbor. Let your 
only vengeance be to render good for evil, according to the example 
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of your bountiful Lord and Maker, who overwhelmed you with 
blessings of the temporal and the spiritual order, though more than 
once you have incurred His wrath and anger by your repeated 
transgressions, by your indifference to His favors, by your ingrati- 
tude for His benefits. O Lord, teach me to love Thee from the con- 
sideration of Thy wonderful gifts, and I will be enabled to love my 
neighbor, who, with me, shares Thy graces and partakes of Thy 
manifold blessings. Amen. 
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THE SACRED HEART, THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND 
VIRTUE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST, LONDON. 


Ill. DervoTION TO THE SACRED Heart REMOVES THE STAINS OF 
THE SOUL. 


“Create a clean heart in me, O God, and renew a right spirit within my 
bowels.”—Ps. 1. 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The spiritual life consists in a twofold work, 
a work of destruction and a work of edification. This applies not only to 
sinners, but to all, even those who are in a state of perfection. These 
must also purify themselves more and more by holy efforts, mortifications, 
labors, and sufferings. The image of the Sacred Heart surrounded by a 
clear light indicates purity of soul, by which the darkness of sin ts dis- 
pelled and the stains of sin removed. 

I. What are the stains of the heart? These are sins, vices and 
defects, sins mortal and venial. Sins of thought, word, and deed. Jesus 
became man to save us from sin. The confusion, shame, and sufferings 
of His Sacred Heart because of sin, especially during His agony in the 
Garden. The grievous stains of sin are by mortal sins; but souls are 
also stained by vices, such as pride, sensuality, and avarice, by venial sins 
and by imperfections. 

II. How are the stains of sin to be removed? 1. By hatred of sin 
and sorrow and compunction of heart. 2. By eradicating the passions or 
overcoming our evil inclinations, especially by subduing the vices of pride, 
avarice, and sensuality. The means of effecting this are mortification, 
examination of conscience, and the Sacrament of Penance. 

Conclusion.—The strongest motive to lead men to cleanse their souls 
of all these stains is to meditate on the Heart of Jesus as the model of 
purity, and also as the source of all purity. We should therefore cultivate 
devotion to the Sacred Heart for this end, and pray fervently to our 
— that all the stains may be washed out through His Precious 

00 


Introduction T¥in prayer of the Psalmist should be the prayer 
of all those who desire perfection and sanctity in the spiritual life. 
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That life consists in a twofold work, a work of destruction and a 
work of edification. The one is occupied with removing the stains of 
the heart or soul, and is a work of purification ; the other is occupied 
with the planting and the cultivation of the Christian virtues. Both 
go hand in hand together and continue as long as we remain way- 
farers in this world. The first and necessary step toward sanctity 
is the removal of the guilt and the stain of grievous sin, and this 
is effected by the act of a contrite heart or the absolution of the 
priest in the Sacrament of Penance. Grace is infused at the very 
instant that sin is forgiven, as grace and sin can never exist in 
the soul at the same time. But even after the soul is purified from 
mortal sin, and is restored to the friendship of God by the infusion 
of grace, there may remain upon it many other stains and imper- 
fections from which it has to be purified. This work of purification 
has always to go on. It consists in the holy efforts, mortifications, 
labors, and sufferings by which the soul by the aid of God’s grace 
endeavors to reform the mind, body, and heart, and the whole sen- 
sitive appetite, and to fit itself for the possession of heavenly things. 
This is also the work of the right hand of God, and is effected by 
the accumulations of aridities, temptations, and of other external 
and internal trials which God by a singular providence sends to 
the soul, that in a certain violent way the rebellious appetite may 
be subjected to reason, vicious habits may be eradicated, and im- 
perfections may be corrected. 

If we look to the Sacred Heart of Jesus we shall see that, as 
shown to us by our Saviour Himself, its image is surrounded with 
a clear light, even as it were immersed in an ocean of light which 
is plentifully diffused around. This symbol indicates purity of 
soul, by which as by a most efficacious means the darkness of sin 
is dispelled and the stains of sin are removed. The Heart of Jesus — 
is the image of the divine sanctity. It is the spotless mirror that 
reflects the Divinity. It is pure and holy with the holiness of God. 
It is the lily among thorns, the precious flower that will shed a 
perfumed balm over the world. 

The heart of Jesus is the model of the purity that should adorn our 
hearts, and our hearts will resemble this divine model in so far 
as they are cleansed and purified from all their stains. To effect 
this purification of our hearts let us consider: 

1. What are the stains of the heart? 

2. How are these stains to be removed? 
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1. The stains of the heart. The stains of the heart are sins and 
those things that lead to sin. They may be classified under three 
heads—sins themselves, vices that lead to sins, and defects or im- 
perfections. Sin is the work of darkness which is directly opposed 
to sanctity. Vices are depraved habits and inordinate affections, 
called also passions, and are commonly reduced to seven capital 
heads. Defects or imperfections which do not amount to the guilt 
of sin are either remiss acts of virtue or the result of some negli- 
gence. 

From this enumeration we may at once see how numerous are 
the stains of the heart. Take sins alone, for example, and espe- 
cially mortal sins. Think of them—sins of the heart, of the tongue, 
and sins of action. Those against God, our neighbors, and our- 
selves, sins mortal and venial. Let us think of them in their re- 
lation to the Sacred Heart. Jesus Christ became man to save 
us and to deliver us from sin. For this purpose He took upon Him- 
self the weight of our sins and those of all men. He took upon 
Himself the confusion and the shame attached to sin, and this was 
one of the most cruel sufferings of His Sacred Heart. Hear Him 
describing this Himself: “O God, thou knowest my foolishness, 
and my offenses are not hidden from thee. . . . Thou knowest 
my reproach, and my confusion, and my shame” (Ps. Ixviii. 6). 
“All the day long my shame is before me, and the confusion of 
my face hath covered me” (Ps. xliii. 16). What pain and torture 
to infinite holiness to see itself covered with so many abomina- 
tions! “ Him, that knew no sin, for us he hath made sin, that we 
might be made the justice of God” (II. Cor. v. 21). Let us also 
think of the grief and sorrow that oppressed His Heart for our 
sins with which He was loaded, and for the atonement of which 
He offered Himself as surety to His Heavenly Father. We may 
represent Him to our minds as saying: “I am become miserable, 
I am bowed down even to the end; I walked sorrowful all the day 
long” (Ps. xxxvii. 7). And again: “ My iniquities are gone over 
my head, and as a heavy burden are become heavy upon me” 
(Ps. xxxvii. 5). The prophet tells us what are the iniquities here 
mentioned. “The Lord hath laid upon him the iniquities of us 
all” (Is. liii. 6). Think of the sorrow and sadness of that Sacred 
Heart when our Saviour entered upon His passion. That sorrow 
and sadness was, as we know, occasioned by our sins. The sorrow 
of Christ was then the greatest that ever human heart endured: 
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1. By reason of its material object, namely, the sins of all men; 
2. By reason of its formal object, namely, the knowledge which 
Christ had of the malice of sin; and 3. By reason of the principle 
from which that sorrow proceeded, namely, Christ’s infinite love 
for His Father and for us. Hence our Saviour, with His clear 
divine vision of the number of those who would be lost through 
sin, of the sins of the past, of the sins of that night and the fol- 
lowing day, of the sins of the future, and amongst these our sins, 
gave utterance to His sorrow in those heartbroken words: “My 
soul is sorrowful even unto death.” 

From the sorrow and sufferings of our Saviour’s heart we may 
bring home to ourselves the dreadful nature of these stains of the 
soul, and at the thought of them let us with contrite hearts say to 
Him: “O my Saviour, among the sins that give Thee pain do I 
not discover mine? Yes, I see them. If Thou didst weep for the 
sins of idolators, how much more for those of Christians, for those 
of Thy favored children—for mine! Oh how multitudinous they 
are, how heinous! Thou bewailest them and I am unmoved. Thy 
heart suffers unutterable anguish for them, and mine is uncon- 
cerned! My God! how long shall I be insensible to my own 
wretchedness? From the first moment of Thy mortal existence 
Thou hast detested these sins, Thou hast hated and expiated them. 
From the cradle to Calvary this painful remembrance shall never 
leave Thee. Alas! hardly can I consecrate a few moments in ask- 
ing pardon for them. Give me Thy grace, O my God, to conceive a 
true contrition for them when I approach the sacred tribunal of 
penance, and to prepare myself in a worthy manner for that sacra- 
ment.”* 

Venial sins. Besides the stains of mortal sin which destroy the 
grace of God and banish it from the soul and exclude from the 
kingdom of heaven, devout souls should consider the other stains 
of the heart that interfere with their perfection and sanctity. Purity 
of soul and conscience means that disposition which excludes every 
deliberate, venial sin and every affection for sin. This does 
not signify that from time to time the soul may not fall into venial 
sin, but that it be in the habitual disposition not to commit such 
sins deliberately, to repent immediately after falling into them, and 
to avoid the occasions of them. Such sins are not inconsistent 
with sanctity when committed through frailty or ignorance; but 


*“ Manual of Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” by Gautrelet, p. 125. 
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if they be committed deliberately, advisedly, customarily, and with 
affection, they hinder the soul’s advancement, and they are always 
stains from which the soul has to be purified. 

Imperfections, or defects. Some habits of voluntary imper- 
fections impede the perfect union of the heart with God and 
progress in perfection and sanctity. These habitual imperfections 
are, for instance, much talking, certain attachments which we never 
resolve to break through, such as to individuals, to dainties, to a 
particular food, to certain society, the satisfaction of one’s taste, 
science, news, and such things when they serve only to distract 
the mind and are of a nature to make a man sensual and worldly. 

The vices or evil passions which stain the heart are chiefly those 
known from the Catechism as the capital sins, especially pride, 
sensuality, avarice, revenge, ambition, and the like. With regard 
to all these things that stain the heart, sins, vice, and defect, let 
those who desire true sanctity bear in mind that on the spiritual 
road, not to go on overcoming self is to go backward, and not to 
increase our gain is to lose. This is what our Lord would teach 
us when He says: “He that gathereth not with me scattereth” 
(Matt. xii. 30). He who will neglect to repair the vessel that is 
slightly cracked, says St. John of the Cross, will at last lose all the 
liquor it may hold, “ for he that contemneth small things shall fall 
by little and little” (Ecclus. xix. 1) ; and “ Of one spark cometh a 
great fire” (Ecclus. xi. 34). “ There have been many persons,” says 
that great saint, “ who by the grace of God had made great progress 
in detachment and freedom, and yet because they gave way, under 
the pretense of good—as of society or friendship—to petty at- 
tachments, have thereby lost the spirit and the sweetness of God, 
holy solitude and cheerfulness, and have injured the integrity of 
their spiritual exercises, so as not to be able to stop before all was 
gone. All this has befallen them because they did not root out the 
principle of pleasure and of the sensual desires, keeping them- 
selves in solitude (or, at all events, in purity of heart) before God. 

2. How are these stains of the soul to be removed? We have 
now to propose to ourselves the means of removing all these stains 
of the heart, and on this question I have no new prescription to 
give, but only to remind you of the ordinary and secure means of 
obtaining that purity of mind, heart, and soul so that we may be 
conformed to our divine Model as revealed in the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. 
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The first thing required is a hatred of sin, and spirit of true 
sorrow and compunction, saying from the depths of the soul: “I 
have hated and abhorred iniquity, and I have loved thy law” (Ps. 
cxviii. 163). This hatred should extend not only to mortal sin but 
also to venial sin, especially to deliberate venial sins. The sorrow 
or contrition is the essential foundation of sanctity, and on that 
account we should frequently pray for it and cherish it by serious 
meditation on the malice of sin. The spirit of compunction regards 
past sins which should be remembered sometimes and kept before 
the mind so as to humble our pride, saying with the holy David: 
“T know my iniquity and my sin is always before me” (Ps. 1. 5). 
It was thus St. Peter wept bitterly during his whole life for his 
denial, and St. Paul forgot that he was once a blasphemer and per- 
secutor of the Church of Christ. 

Secondly, the vices and passions which are the root of sin, born 
of self-love, must be eradicated or at least kept under due sub- 
jection to reason and to the law of God. These are especially pride, 
sensuality, and avarice. 

Pride, the root of so many evils, which is an excessive love of 
oneself and an immoderate desire of living above others. It 
seeks human glory by showing off before men, by pretending to 
gifts which we have not, refusing to cede to others, being over- 
bearing in our conduct, vain of our talents, etc. 

Avarice, that is, an inordinate desire of money and of worldly 
wealth which makes the rich unwilling to give alms to the poor, 
destroys confidence in God in temporal affairs, and renders men 
unmindful of the divine teaching: “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his justice and all these things will be added unto you ” 
(Matt. vi. 33). 

Sensuality. Unlawful things that please and gratify the senses 
are always to be shunned, and even in things lawful we should learn 
to be moderate and sober. This is to be observed in the matter 
of food, drink, sleep, recreation, leisure, friendships, ease and con- 
venience, etc. Curb and moderate the appetite, and you will the 
more easily overcome all sensual inclinations. 

The means of thus overcoming and eradicating vice and evil 
passions are made known to us by our Catholic teaching and prac- 
tice, and they need not be extraordinary. Let us observe the fol- 
lowing: 

First, mortification. This is in some degree necessary, not only 
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for a perfect life, but even for a Christian life according to the 
words of our divine Saviour: “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow me” (Luke 
ix. 23). Then the Council of Trent teaches what is also known 
by common experience that there remain in the baptized evil con- 
cupiscence and the incentives to sin with which they have to con- 
tend. They can not, indeed, injure those who consent not to 
them, but through the grace of Christ they may indirectly benefit 
those who fight against them: “ He that striveth for the mastery 
is not crowned unless he strive lawfully ” (II. Tim. ii. 5). Then 
all have to make satisfaction to God for their personal sins; and the 
necessity of the spirit of mortification is apparent from the exist- 
ence of vices, passions, senses, faculties, and temptations both from 
within and without, from the body and from the soul which can 
not be regulated or overcome without mortification. 

The second means that I propose for the removing of the stains 
of the heart is regular and daily examination of conscience. A 
short time each day should be devoted to this examination, and it 
should be occupied about not only our theological faults, but also 
about our imperfections and secret tendencies or inclinations. In this 
way we shall know ourselves and our failings, and be able each 
day to repair our defects by resolutions against them, and to obtain, 
through the prayers we offer at the time, grace to persevere to the 
end in a continual amendment of life. The means which is the 
most efficacious of all is the frequent reception of the Sacrament 
of Penance. This sacrament is the great means instituted by 
Christ for obtaining cleanness of heart and purity of conscience, 
as well as the great means of increasing in virtue and in holiness 
of life. It keeps alive in the soul the holy fear of the Lord which 
reproves concupiscence, brings down the elation of pride, shakes 
us out of ourselves, drives sin away and awakens the desire of 
closer union with good. “Our spiritual being,” says Bishop 
Ullathorne, “is to be cleansed by penance, and the Blood of Christ 
in the sacrament of reconciliation.” 

Conclusion.—Having considered the necessity of removing the 
obstacles in the way of sanctity, and what these obstacles are, 
namely, the stains of the heart, how they are to be removed, and 
the means to be adopted for the cleansing of the heart, let me ex- 
hort you to adopt those means, and as the strongest motive to in- 
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duce you to do so I would direct your minds to think of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus as the model of the purity we ought to practise. 

“Placed as a light in the midst of darkness, it loudly protests 
against the disorders to which man, the slave of his passions, de- 
livers himself up. The Heart of Jesus is the school of purity; 
there it shines in all its brightness, and it unceasingly reminds man 
of the holiness to which he is called. This school has formed 
virgins, and the Queen of Virgins herself who felt the sweet in- 
fluence of her Saviour Jesus, even before she had conceived Him 
in her chaste womb. Come, blessed company, and gather round 
the Lamb you will eternally follow whithersoever He goeth! Come 
with Mary, your leader, and follow His brilliant train, “ For they 
are virgins. Then follow the Lamb withersoever he goeth” 
(Apoc. xiv. 4). “ The heart of Jesus is the source of all purity ” (I 
take purity here in its full sense of a soul free from all the stains of 
sins of every kind). By His union with human nature the Son 
of Man comes to purify it and to infuse into our views, so to 
speak, the antidote intended to neutralize the poison of sin, and by 
the sacrament of His love He desires to oppose those stains of the 
heart by the strongest and most efficacious remedy.* Let us, there- 
fore, go to this source and beg of our Saviour to take our hearts 
and sanctify them, to purify our imaginations, our thoughts, our 
desires and affections, and to this end let us frequently say from our 
hearts the following pious ejaculations: 


Soul of Christ, sanctify me. 

Body of Christ, save me. 

Blood of Christ, inebriate me. 

Water from the side of Christ, cleanse me. 

Passion of Christ, strengthen me. 

O good Jesus, hear me; hide me within Thy wounds. Do not permit me 
to be separated from Thee; defend me from the wicked enemy. At the 
moment of my death call me; command me to come to Thee, that with the 
saints and angels I may praise Thee for endless ages. Amen. 


* See Gautrelet’s “Manual of Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” pp. 147-148. 
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ALMS-DEEDS. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., ST. ANDREW'S, N. S. 


“Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only, deceiving yourselves. 
Me Religion pure and undefiled with God and the Father is this: to visit 
orphans and widows in their tribulation, and to keep oneself unspotted from 
the world.”—Epistle of the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The Apostle James bids us “be doers of the word.” Faith 
without works is dead; works without faith of no avail unto salvation. 
The love of God impels man to perform good works. These are necessary 
to prove love genuine. They are necessary also in the case of fallen 
man, to satisfy the justice of God for sin. Prayer, fasting, and alms- 
deeds preeminent among good works. The last of the three especially 
commended in the epistle of the day. 2. Alms-deeds, in the full sense 
of the term, coextensive with the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. 
Seven corporal works of mercy corresponding to seven great needs of 
the life that now is. As many sptritual works of mercy corresponding to 
as many special needs of the spiritual life. To give spiritual alms of much 
greater merit, yet fewer fitted for the work. 3. Alms-deeds, in the strict 
and narrow sense, both of precept and of counsel. The testimony of 
Scripture. Our neighbor's necessity may be extreme, grave, or ordinary. 
Extreme necessity to be relieved from means needed to keep up one’s 
state in life; grave and ordinary, from superfluous means. 4. Merit of 
alms-deeds. Greatly extolled in Holy Writ. Words of the elder Tobias. 
Efficacy of alms-giving nowhere more forcibly taught than in the words 
of our Lord describing the last judgment (Matt. xxv. 34-36). 5. Manner 
of alms-giving. Our Lord Himself tells how we are to give alms (Matt. 
vi.) We are to give in secret as far as may be; according to our ability; 
cheerfully; for God’s sake; to any one in actual need. 6. The spirit of 
the age opposed to the spirit of Christ. Men of the world selfish and 
grasping. Need of good example in giving ungrudgingly. We must 
mould our lives on the maxims of Christ if we would enter into His glory. 


No one of the apostolic writers insists so strongly on the necessity 
of good works as St. James, known in the Gospel as “ the brother of 
the Lord.” Indeed, he may be styled the Apostle of Good Works, as 
St. Paul is the Apostle of Faith. Not that either makes little of what 
the other makes so much of, but that the one found it needful to lay 
stress on one of the two things that are necessary to salvation, the 
other upon the other of these things. If “ faith without works is 
dead in itself,” so are works without faith dead—bereft of that good- 
ness in virtue of which they are said to make our “ calling and elec- 
tion sure.” 

The first and greatest of the commandments, which our Lord 
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declares to be the sum of the Law and the Prophets, is charity—the 
love of God above all things and of one’s neighbor as oneself. Now 
the proof of love, as St. Gregory observes, is the rendering of service, 
the performance of good works, the doing something for God and 
our fellow-man. Good works are thus necessary to attest our love, 
to prove it genuine, and would be necessary for this reason even 
if man had never fallen from his first estate. But in the case of 
fallen man, of sinful man, they are necessary for another reason, 
By the first and greatest of the commandments man is bound to 
love God. Sin, in its root and essence, is love of self reaching, as 
St. Augustine puts it, even to the contempt of God. When man sins 
he robs God of what is due Him, and justice requires that he should 
make restitution. The way to satisfy the claims of justice is to take 
away from the one who possesses unjustly and give back to the 
rightful owner. Now the goods which belong to man, and which 
are liable to be levied upon to the end that restitution may be made, 
are threefold: mental goods, corporal goods, external goods, or the 
goods of fortune. By prayer restitution is made in the first order 
of goods, by fasting in the second, by alms-deeds in the third, for 
“He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” Hence prayer, 
and fasting, and alms-deeds, these three, have a sort of preeminence 
among good works, and are commonly spoken of as the three keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. It is of the last only of the three that I 
shall speak. 

An alms-deed is defined as something given out of compassion to 
a person in need. But unless it is given for God’s sake, it is not a 
good work in the Christian point of view, I mean not such a work 
as can merit an eternal reward. The thing given may belong to the 
spiritual order or to the corporal; it may be for the soul or for the 
body. Hence alms-deeds are coextensive with the corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy. The corporal works are seven in number, 
corresponding to seven corporal needs of our neighbor that we may 
be called on to supply. These needs exist in life or just after death. 
In this latter case, the need is sepulture or interment; hence the 
corporal work of mercy to bury the dead. The deeds of our neigh- 
bor in life are either common, such as may arise in the case of any 
person and under any circumstances, or they are special, that is, con- 
fined to a few and in exceptional circumstances. The common nec- 
essaries of life are food, drink, clothing, and shelter ; whence the four 
corporal works of mercy, to feed the hungrv, to give drink to the 
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thirsty, to clothe the naked, to harbor the homeless. The special 
needs exist in the case of persons that are sick or in prison; hence to 
yisit the sick and to visit those that are in prison are two other 
corporal works of mercy which make up the seven. The spiritual 
miseries that we may be called upon to relieve are either sin or its 
consequences, that is, the evils resulting from it. We help directly 
to free a person from sin by bringing him to repentance, which is the 
first and greatest of the spiritual works of mercy; indirectly, in two 
ways, by forgiveness of injuries, which is a heaping of coals of fire 
upon the head of the offender, and by prayer. The consequences of 
sin may affect the understanding, and hence ignorance, which is re- 
moved by instruction, or the practical reason, whence lack of 
prudence, which calls for counsel, or the heart, and this is sorrow, 
which is assuaged by sympathy and soothing words: or, lastly, the 
manners, whence forwardness or ill-temper, which, if it can not be 
cured by instruction or counsel, must be put up with. The last of the 
spiritual works of mercy is thus to bear wrongs patiently. 

We see, then, how all the corporal and spiritual works of mercy 
are comprised in alms-deeds. And as the well-being of the soul is 
of incomparably greater importance than that of the body, it follows 
that to give spiritual alms is a work of vastly greater merit in itself 
than to give corporal alms. Yet, as there are but relatively few who 
can give the primary and most needful spiritual alms, whereas almost 
everybody can give more or less of corporal alms, and as the needs 
of the body brook no delay in being supplied, not so the needs of 
the soul, it is customary to use the word alms almost exclusively in 
reference to the corporal works of mercy, and especially to food and 
clothing, which are the most common and urgent needs of the body, 
or to money, which is the means of procuring all that is needful for 
the body. It is in this ordinary, every-day sense I would speak of 
alms-giving, and I propose to deal briefly with its obligation, its 
merits, and the manner in which it should be done. 

1. Alms-giving, in the strict and narrow sense of the word, is 
both a precept and a counsel; a precept when our neighbor is in 
urgent need, and we have the means of relieving him; a counsel 
always to those who would satisfy for their sins and lay up treasures 
in heaven. That it is a precept follows from the general precept 
of charity: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Again, we have 
the express words of Scripture: “ Defraud not the poor of alms” 
(Ecclus. iv. 1) ; and, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
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fire, which was prepared for the devil and his angels; for I wags 
hungry and you gave me not to eat, I was thirsty and you gave me not 
to drink, I was a stranger and you took me not in, naked and you coy- 
ered me not, sick and in prison and you did not visit me” (Matt. 
XXv. 41-43). That alms-giving is a counsel at all times, we gather 
from those other words of our Lord: “ Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy,” and again, “ If thou wouldst be perfect, 
go sell all thou hast and give to the poor, and come, follow me.” 

But how are we to know when alms-giving is a precept binding in 
conscience and when a counsel only? We have to consider, on the 
one hand, our neighbor’s necessity, and, on the other, the means we 
may possess of relieving his necessity. The necessity may be three- 
fold, extreme, grave, or ordinary. In like manner, the means may 
be ranged in a threefold order, (1) as necessary to support oneself 
or family, (2) as necessary to keep up a certain state varying with 
the position of a person in society, (3) as superfluous. No one is 
ever bound to give alms out of what is simply necessary to support 
himself or family, for the reason that well-ordered charity begins at 
home. But in case of extreme necessity on the part of one’s neighbor 
one is bound to relieve him with such means as are needful to keep 
up one’s state in life. And out of what are known as superfluous 
goods, that is, such goods as are over and above what is necessary 
to keep up one’s state in life, one is bound to give alms from time 
to time, as occasion may require. 

2. Upon the merit of alms-giving I need not use many words, 
Let me cite for you the sage advice of the elder Tobias to his son. 
‘““ Give alms of thy substance,” he tells him, “ and turn not away thy 
face from any poor person, for so it shall come to pass that the face 
of the Lord shall not be turned away from thee. According to thy 
ability be merciful. If thou have much, give abundantly; if thou 
have but little, take care to bestow willingly a little. For thus thou 
storest up to thyself a good reward against the day of thy need. 
For alms deliver from all sin, and from death, and will not suffer the 
soul to go into darkness.”’ These words need no comment. The 
same doctrine with regard to the wondrous efficacy of alms-giving in 
moving God to show mercy is inculcated frequently in Holy Writ. 
But nowhere is it more vividly put before us or more forcibly brought 
home to us than in the words in which our Lord sets forth the rea- 
sons that will influence Him to bless or to condemn in the last judg- 
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ment (Matt. xxv. 34-46). Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it 
to one of these my least brethren, you did it unto me. 

3. How are we to give alms, and to whom? Our Lord Himself 
tells us how. ‘“ Take heed that thou do not put thy justice before 
men, to be seen of them; else thou shalt not have a reward of your 
Father who is in heaven. Therefore, when thou doest an alms-deed 
sound not a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets, that they may be honored by men: amen, 
I say to you, they have received their reward. But when thou doest 
alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth; that 
thy alms may be in secret, and thy Father who seeth in secret will 
repay thee.” We are to give for God’s sake, cheerfully, for “the 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver,’ and, so far as may be, in secret. And 
in what order are we to give? First, we are to give to those whose 
need is greatest ; no matter who they are. But when the need is the 
same, first, to our relations ; secondly, to those who are of the house- 
hold of the faith; lastly, to those that are without. Of course, those 
who are in straitened circumstances through no fault of their own 
are more deserving of charity; they have a stronger claim upon us. 
But if we know our neighbor to be in need, we ought to relieve him 
when we are able, no matter how he came to be so. He who searches 
too closely into the causes of actual poverty will be likely to find in 
almost every case what he may deem sufficient reason for withhold- 
ing his alms. 

Let us then give alms, and give freely. Let us give for the sake 
of Him who, “ when He was rich, became poor for our sakes,” that 
through His poverty we should be made rich. The saints of God saw 
Christ in the persons of the poor. By the strong light of faith which 
shone in their hearts they read the full meaning of those words of 
His: As often as you did it to the least of these, you did it unto me. 
Let us give tangible proof that this faith is not dead within us, that 
we realize the efficacy of alms-deeds. Let the example of our charity 
put to shame the selfish spirit of an age in which so many of the rich 
ignore the claims of the poor, and hoard up their hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions of dollars, while their fellow-men are actually 
famishing around them. This is surely the crying evil of our day; 
that grasping avarice which never is sated, but grows on what it 
feeds on; that thirst for wealth and material comforts which knows 
no slaking. Never, perhaps, less than in our own day have men 
realized the sublime wisdom of those words of the apostle, “ But 
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fire, which was prepared for the devil and his angels; for I was 
hungry and you gave me not to eat, I was thirsty and you gave me not 
to drink, I was a stranger and you took me not in, naked and you coy- 
ered me not, sick and in prison and you did not visit me” (Matt. 
XXv. 41-43). That alms-giving is a counsel at all times, we gather 
from those other words of our Lord: “‘ Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy,” and again, “ If thou wouldst be perfect, 
go sell all thou hast and give to the poor, and come, follow me.” 

But how are we to know when alms-giving is a precept binding in 
conscience and when a counsel only? We have to consider, on the 
one hand, our neighbor’s necessity, and, on the other, the means we 
may possess of relieving his necessity. The necessity may be three- 
fold, extreme, grave, or ordinary. In like manner, the means may 
be ranged in a threefold order, (1) as necessary to support oneself 
or family, (2) as necessary to keep up a certain state varying with 
the position of a person in society, (3) as superfluous. No one is 
ever bound to give alms out of what is simply necessary to support 
himself or family, for the reason that well-ordered charity begins at 
home. But in case of extreme necessity on the part of one’s neighbor 
one is bound to relieve him with such means as are needful to keep 
up one’s state in life. And out of what are known as superfluous 
goods, that is, such goods as are over and above what is necessary 
to keep up one’s state in life, one is bound to give alms from time 
to time, as occasion may require. 

2. Upon the merit of alms-giving I need not use many words, 
Let me cite for you the sage advice of the elder Tobias to his son. 
“Give alms of thy substance,” he tells him, “ and turn not away thy 
face from any poor person, for so it shall come to pass that the face 
of the Lord shall not be turned away from thee. According to thy 
ability be merciful. If thou have much, give abundantly; if thou 
have but little, take care to bestow willingly a little. For thus thou 
storest up to thyself a good reward against the day of thy need. 
For alms deliver from all sin, and from death, and will not suffer the 
soul to go into darkness.’ These words need no comment. The 
same doctrine with regard to the wondrous efficacy of alms-giving in 
moving God to show mercy is inculcated frequently in Holy Writ. 
But nowhere is it more vividly put before us or more forcibly brought 
home to us than in the words in which our Lord sets forth the rea- 
sons that will influence Him to bless or to condemn in the last judg- 
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ment (Matt. xxv. 34-46). Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it 
to one of these my least brethren, you did it unto me. 

3. How are we to give alms, and to whom? Our Lord Himself 
tells us how. “ Take heed that thou do not put thy justice before 
men, to be seen of them; else thou shalt not have a reward of your 
Father who is in heaven. Therefore, when thou doest an alms-deed 
sound not a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets, that they may be honored by men: amen, 
I say to you, they have received their reward. But when thou doest 
alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth; that 
thy alms may be in secret, and thy Father who seeth in secret will 
repay thee.”” We are to give for God’s sake, cheerfully, for “the 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver,” and, so far as may be, in secret. And 
in what order are we to give? First, we are to give to those whose 
need is greatest ; no matter who they are. But when the need is the 
same, first, to our relations ; secondly, to those who are of the house- 
hold of the faith; lastly, to those that are without. Of course, those 
who are in straitened circumstances through no fault of their own 
are more deserving of charity; they have a stronger claim upon us. 
But if we know our neighbor to be in need, we ought to relieve him 
when we are able, no matter how he came to be so. He who searches 
too closely into the causes of actual poverty will be likely to find in 
almost every case what he may deem sufficient reason for withhold- 
ing his alms. 

Let us then give alms, and give freely. Let us give for the sake 
of Him who, “ when He was rich, became poor for our sakes,” that 
through His poverty we should be made rich. The saints of God saw 
Christ in the persons of the poor. By the strong light of faith which 
shone in their hearts they read the full meaning of those words of 
His: As often as you did it to the least of these, you did it unto me. 
Let us give tangible proof that this faith is not dead within us, that 
we realize the efficacy of alms-deeds. Let the example of our charity 
put to shame the selfish spirit of an age in which so many of the rich 
ignore the claims of the poor, and hoard up their hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions of dollars, while their fellow-men are actually 
famishing around them. This is surely the crying evil of our day; 
that grasping avarice which never is sated, but grows on what it 
feeds on; that thirst for wealth and material comforts which knows 
no slaking. Never, perhaps, less than in our own day have men 
realized the sublime wisdom of those words of the apostle, “ But 
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having food and wherewithal to be clothed, with these we are con- 
tent. For they that will become rich fall into temptation, and into the 
snare of the devil, and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires 
that drown men in destruction and perdition.””. Time was when the 
spirit of the Gospel pervaded society, when the poor were recognized 
openly as the friends of God, when men gave generously to the poor 
of Christ and to the Church His Spouse, which He has wished to 
subsist in this world on the alms of the faithful—gave ungrudgingly, 
looking not for a return in this world, but looking up and forward 
to the eternal recompense. But I fear this noble spirit is dying away, 
and the sordid, worldly spirit taking its place. It but too frequently 
is the case nowadays that what men give for the support of the poor 
has to be squeezed out of them by the pressure of direct taxation. 
What is sadder still, greed of gain has possessed itself of the hearts 
of many Catholics, who show an unworthy niggardliness even 
toward God Himself, as often as there is question of upholding the 
dignity of divine worship, the temple and the altar, of supporting 
pastors, and advancing the cause of Catholic education. Too many, 
again, when they do give, give not as if to God and looking to the 
eternal reward, but have to be wheedled out of their money by the 
enticements of picnics and bazars, concerts, and card-parties and 
lotteries, all of which threaten to take the very life and soul out of 
charity by giving prominence to the motive of pleasure, or the more 
sordid one of self-interest, in place of the pure motive of God’s love. 
It is our duty as Christians to do our utmost to stem this torrent of 
worldliness that bids fair to sweep everything before it, and to do 
this we must mould our lives on the maxims of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. These and these alone furnish a sure foundation to build on. 
“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of God.” 
“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” “ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures on earth, where the rust and moth con- 
sume, and where thieves break through and steal.’’ Happy the one 
who makes these maxims the guiding principles of his life. The 
lines shall fall to him in pleasant places. Here he will rest sweetly in 
the arms of God’s gracious providence, in the arms of that heavenly 
Father who feeds the birds of the air and clothes the lilies of the 
field, who never suffers to want for anything those who put their 
trust in Him. And when death dissolves this earthly dwelling, he 
will have a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. 
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FEAST OF THE ASCENSION. 
THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD. 
BY THE REV. WM, GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


“And the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken to them, was taken up into 
heaven.” (Gospel of the day.) 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Olivet and Jerusalem. Site once marked by 
church built by St. Helen, now covered by Mohammedan mosque. Why 
Our Lord lingered forty days ere ascending. Moses and Pharga. Mean- 


ing and extent of mystery. Two lines of thought occur to student of 
Ascension: 1. Of joy in Christ’s triumph. 2. Of resignation 1m tts ex- 
pediency. 


I. Holy enthusiasm of soul in reflecting on triumph of risen Lord 
after ignominy of death and Passion. Some forty-four days before and 
now. Scripture texts bearing on it. Not an abstract belief but a living 
concrete fact. Joy in Saviour. Feelings expressed in Te Deum. 

II. Sorrow of apostles on hearing Our Lord’s farewell discourse. 
Hard to think His departure expedient. Isaias 55. How it was so. Vision 
by faith better than by bodily sight. Illustrations. Growth of church. 
Deeper insight into His life and words. His departure our gain. How 
He did not leave us orphans. Still really, though invisibly, with us. “ He 
ascended on high to obtain gifts for men,” in descent of Holy Ghost, 
opening of heaven, ministry of perpetual intercession. 

Conclusion.—Lessons—E-xhortation to follow risen Lord in life and 
heart. 


In the beautiful panorama of hill country that unrolls to the eye 
of a pilgrim looking eastward from Jerusalem there is no point of 
view so picturesque, or, at the same time, so rich in sacred memories 
as Mount Olivet. Rough and narrow is the stony path winding 
to its summit; but its many associations more than repay the cost 
of ascent. On its lower slopes lies the Garden of Olives, lovingly 
tended by the Franciscan Fathers, who point out the spots in and 
around where Christ’s agony and prayer began and ended. The 
brook Cedron that He crossed with His disciples on the sad night 
of His betrayal He must also have passed in His risen body on 
His way to the hill, whence, “ while they looked on, He was raised 
up.” Alas! a Mahommedan mosque now crowns the spot, and 
the followers of the prophet point out by favor a stone bearing the 
imprint of a foot, which, piety suggests, was left by the ascend- 
ing Christ. Even they, however, reverence the spot consecrated 
by the last steps on earth of the great prophet Issa. 
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Since the day when St. Helena built a splendid church on the 
Holy Hill, whence the “ New ark of the alliance” was carried to 
the “ royal city that is above,” the Church has, every year, on the 
feast we keep to-day, solemnly expressed her belief in this final 
manifestation of Him “ Who showed Himself alive after His pas- 
sion by many proofs, for forty days appearing to them and speak- 
ing of the kingdom of God” (Acts i. 2). “ Forty hours,” says St. 
Thomas, “ He lay a corpse in the tomb, and forty days he walked 
and talked amongst His friends.” 

We all “are glad and rejoice” to-day in the glory of our cruci- 
fied and risen Saviour, and our thoughts mount to the rising, 
cloud-encircling form of the conquering and triumphant Christ 
as, clothed in His human nature, He moves toward “light in- 
accessible.” In the joy we feel in His victory over sin and death, 
we realize the force of His parting words: “If ye loved me you 
would rejoice, because I said I go unto my Father ” (John xiv. 28), 
Indeed, heaven, not earth, was His true goal and resting-place, 
once He had risen from the grave. It was only out of condescen- 
sion to the needs of the infant Church that He tarried forty days 
on earth. 

So, when His task was over, the Creator and Builder of the 
“new Israel of God” ascended from Olivet in all the glory and 
splendor of His risen manhood. He rose to heaven not like Enoch 
or Elias or Habacuc, by virtue of a power not theirs, but by His 
own. He rose to heaven, not paradise, which, in the perpetual 
“vision of God,” He had never left. In heaven above, we are told, 
“He sitteth at the right hand of God, the Father Almighty,” to 
indicate the eternal rest or peace of the blessed; and His position 
as man, of superiority over all created beings—a human way at 
best of expressing superhuman thoughts. To us, brethren, all this 
is hard, objective fact, not merely subjective and evanescent fancy. 
Earnestly do we say with the psalmist: “ Therefore my heart hath 
been glad, and my tongue hath rejoiced: moreover my flesh also 
shall rest in hope. Because thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; 
nor wilt thou give thy holy one to see corruption’ (Ps. xv. 9,10). 

As we follow in imagination the track of our glorified Saviour 
mounting to the skies, two lines of thought occur to the mind, one 
suggesting feelings of joy and gladness in the triumph of the con- 
quering Christ, the other of gratitude in that He made His de- 
parture the condition of priceless benefits to ourselves. ‘“ But I tell 
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you the truth: it is expedient to you that I go” (John xvi. 7). There 
‘s therefore, 1. The impersonal note of joy in His glory, and 2. The 
personal one of gladness, that ‘ He hath not left us orphans,” but 
in mind and spirit and sacramental form is with us still, “ and that 
he hath gone to prepare a place for us;” and as “ the lamb slain be- 
fore the throne of God,” “ liveth to make perpetual intercession for 


” 


us. 
I. The thought that takes rank before all others in the truly 


Christian heart is one of intense joy at the proclaimed glory, the vin- 
dicated honor, the crowned sufferings of Jesus Christ. With the 
holy enthusiasm of the psalmist we seem to say: “ Lift up your 
gates, O ye princes, and the king of glory shall enter in” (Ps. xxiii. 
7). Three and forty days before, He was as a sheep thrown over 
to the wolves. In the anguish of the passion, He was mocked, 
scourged, and buffeted. “He had trodden the wine press alone, 
and of the nations ;”’ aye even of his own friends, “there was not 
aman with him” (Isa. xiii. 3). ‘‘ Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bosra—this beautiful one in his 
robe?” (id. Ixiii. 1). ‘‘ Alas! He became as a leper,” “a worm and 
no man.” The Man of Sorrows. “ Why, then, was his apparel red 
and his garments like theirs that tread the wine press?” “ Who 
looked about and there was none to help.” ‘“ Who sought and 
there was none to give aid” (id. Ixiii. 4). “ But now, we are glad, 
for the winter is past,” “the rain” of sorrows “is over and gone.” 
“Flowers have appeared in our land,” “the voice of God’s loved 
one is sweet and his face comely’? (Cant. ii. 11). ‘‘ Who shall 
ascend into the mountain of the Lord: or who shall stand in his 
holy place?” Surely “the innocent in hands and clean of heart.” 
“He shall receive a blessing from the Lord and mercy from God his 
Saviour” (Ps. xxiii. 3-5). 

We all glory to-day in that Christ’s life of humiliation is over, 
the bitter cup of woe has been drained to the dregs. The “ Man of 
Sorrows ” has given place to the form “ beautiful amongst the sons 
of men,” the new David, clad in the vesture of glorified humanity, 
victorious over the Goliath of sin and death, mounts through track- 
less space thronged by an escort of ministering angels; and we 
worship God in heartfelt gladness, who has thus changed deepest 
sorrow into highest joy, and has so honored “the lowness of our 
common human nature.” “ He humbled himself, becoming obedient 
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unto death . . . for which cause God also hath exalted him” 
(Phil. i. 2, 8, 9). 

There is no higher object of thought than God. No worthier 
nor more interesting subject of reflection than the life of the In- 
carnate God, and the phases of His divine unveiling, from the 
earliest prophecy to His ascension into heaven. It is study, and 
prayer, and the highest form of worship combined. It is a frame 
of mind that, pondering on the glory of the ascending Christ, finds 
expression in that great outburst of song and knowledge, and 
adoration—the ‘ Te Deum.” *‘* We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we 
thank Thee,” not for what Thou hast done for us, but for ‘ what 
Thou art in Thyself,’ apart from and independent of creatures, 
and what Thou wouldst have been, even if created intelligence 
had never learned to know or love. Then “ Propter magnam 
gloriam Tuam.” We give Thee thanks for Thy great glory. It is 
in this spirit of reverent and impersonal worship that we should 
consider the mystery honored in to-day’s feast. We rejoice not for 
for what God does to us, but for what He is in Himself. In this 
way do we lose sight of our own individuality, and mingle our 
praises with the great stream of melody that ‘“ flows fast by the 
throne of God and the lamb.” 

II. Our first tribute of love and duty, therefore, to the as- 
cending Christ is one of unselfish and impersonal triumph in His 
glory; our next, a personal outpouring of gratitude for the bless- 
ings accruing to us from His departure. Time and experience 
have verified His own authoritative words, “It is expedient for 
you that I go” (John xvi. 7). And yet these words must have 
sounded strange when first heard on the eve of His Passion, and 
echoed much more strangely on Olivet as they raised their tear- 
dimmed eyes toward the cloud enwrapping their Master as He 
soared aloft. He had been all in all to them. He had instilled 
into them unlimited and unquestioning confidence in His person, 
so that He was the very centre and pivot of their lowly lives. 
No eastern king was more absolute in his kingdom. He had ex- 
acted unreasoning faith in His office and mission; all the more 
so, as they were dimly conscious of what His mission and office 
were. His demands on their credulity, as we should say nowadays, 
were startling in their boldness. “ Light and leading,” hope and 
saving for body and soul, they were to seek trustfully in Him. 
They built upon His presence and guardianship all the more, as 
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He had detached them from relatives, business, and human friend- 
ship; and indeed, though not appearing to know fully who He 
was, yet they felt in the words of their spokesman Peter, that 
“He had the words of eternal life,” and “to whom else,” then, 
“could they go?”’ “ Yet now, He tells them, it is expedient He 
should leave them’’—His weak, sorrowing, inconsolable fol- 
lowers. It is like a captain or pilot telling an inexperienced crew 
just putting out to sea that his departure is desirable; a father 
leaving a young, helpless family on the threshold of life; a trusted 
teacher quitting his pupils just as their minds are opening to his 
lessons, a shepherd leaving his sheep in the midst of wolves, and 
saying that the flock will fare better in his absence. “ But my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, nor your ways my ways, saith 
the Lord.” Our Lord’s short life—representing the Godhead 
visibly—closing with the Ascension, was as a seed dropped into 
the earth, and springing up and bearing fruit more than a hundred- 
fold. In our shortsightedness, perhaps, we are inclined to think 
that in the visible presence and companionship of the Incarnate 
Word on earth religion would irresistibly sweep through men’s 
souls. But, like the disciples, we know Him “ Whom we have 
believed,” and are convinced that the gifts He left behind and 
sent on His departure far transcend in value the hearing and see- 
ing with carnal eyes and ears, and handling with bodily contact 
the word of life. Is He not clearer and surer to the eye of faith 
to-day than to the fallible impression of sense were He still 
amongst us in the flesh? Has not the Church gained rather than 
lost by His departure? Is not her membership increased by twice 
as many millions as were the individuals composing the timid 
band that awaited the coming of the Holy Ghost on the first Pente- 
cost? Is there a jot or tittle lost of the recorded sayings and 
doings of the Master? And do they not come home to us after 
nineteen centuries with greater force and wunction and _ insight 
than to those who saw and heard them? Is He not better known 
and loved and served in the new “ Israel of God’ than in the old? 
Are not our Marthas and Marys as earnest and fervent in work 
and prayer as were the Sisters of Lazarus, whom He called forth 
from the grave? Are the dauntless missionaries of the cross, who 
witness to Christ either at home, to a “ scoffing and scorning gene- 
ration of unbelievers who have heard,’ or abroad, to those who 
have not heard, less zealous or laborious than those who were 
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told out of Christ's own lips to “ go and preach the gospel to all 
nations’ ? But we could see Him and hear Him and even “ touch 
the hem of his garment,’ you will say. “ Blessed are they that 
have not seen and have believed.’’ Faith is a safe avenue to 
Christ. The mother of the Zebedees saw and heard Jesus in the 
flesh, yet how low and earthly her views of His kingdom put side 
by side with those of a Catherine of Sienna or St. Theresa? 

In these and many other ways impalpable and unseen we realize 
the expediency of our Lord’s departure. The loss of His visible 
presence was the Church’s gain. It was God’s will He should be 
known, felt, understood, and valued when gone. How truly did 
He say of Himself, “ What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter”? (John xiii. 7). To each age, as the gaze 
of Christendom is riveted on His life and character, and mind and 
heart strain forward to comprehend what “ Jesus said and did,” 
the words of St. John are verified, “ These things his disciples did 
not know at the first: but when Jesus was glorified then they re- 
membered that these things were written of him, and that they 
had done these things to him” (John xii. 16). ‘He did not 
leave us orphans.” “ He ascended on high to obtain gifts for men,” 
and foremost amongst them all, the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
Pentecost is the completion and revelation of the hidden meaning 
of the ascension. We need not dive into reasons why the departure 
of Christ should be a fountain of blessing to men, or why there 
should be any connection at all between the coming down of the 
Holy Ghost and the going away of our Lord. One thing we are 
sure of, and it is that this connection is a necessary one, inas- 
much as our Lord says, “If I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come.” The advent of the Holy Spirit was the first fruits of our 
Lord’s ascension. His special function or office is to be the 
Church’s soul or vital principle, manifesting Himself in speech 
and action till the end of time. Not that our Lord ceased to be 
with His Church. His departure in His human form intensified 
His real though unseen presence. He withdrew in the flesh to 
return in the spirit. He is amongst us “all days, even to the end of 
the world,” not only as an influence by the example of the holy 
life He led and the farreaching grace and unction of His moral 
teaching, but, personally, in the fulness of His humanity, in this 
Blessed Sacrament; and as God, in the Third Person of the 
adorable Trinity, in the plenitude of the Holy Ghost poured out 
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at Pentecost, and still brooding over and quickening with life 
the Church as a body and her members singly. The work of 
sanctification and enlightenment still goes on. The spirit that Christ 
sent to be the soul of His mystical body is ever bringing back to 
consciousness the words and mind of Jesus, and applying them to 
the needs and wants of passing time. Teachers and doctors and 
Popes and councils make known to fresh generations of men the 
thoughts and meaning of the Lord, ever drawing from the treas- 
ure of Him who was “ The way, the truth, and the light,” things 
new and old, ever speaking as those “having authority:” in the 
words of the first council at Jerusalem, as “seemeth good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us.” In the Ascension, it is true, Jesus was 
removed from sight, but revealed in faith; and faith brings the in- 
visible God nearer to us than bodily eye or ear. If, then, we re- 
joice and are glad to-day in our “ Christian inheritance,” if we 
trust our spiritual guides as “ men taught of God,” if we are sure 
with the highest form of certainty that Christ’s words “ shall not 
pass away,” if we live on the new “ Mount Zion,” the city of the 
living God, are dwellers in His holy house, shaken by fire and 
wind, and filled by the inrush of the descending spirit, if the 
“Lord is truly our shepherd and feeds us in green pastures,” we 
owe it to the solemn uprising and departure of our beloved Lord 
from Olivet. 

Furthermore, by His solemn entry into heaven Christ opened 
the gates of heaven closed against the race by sin. We are im- 
mortal spirits in perishable bodies, and our place since redemption, 
and by virtue of it, is heaven. The head of the great body we 
belong to is there, and to be members of this body, the Church 
triumphant, we are destined. Man, it is true, is part of nature, 
its head and chief; but he is more. By the grace of God, he can 
transcend it. Nature, too, and man’s nature particularly, is 
beautiful, as all the handiwork of God is; but grace is distinct 
from and superior to it. Man thereby is raised to a state or con- 
dition above nature, its capacities and its possibilities. Now, the 
natural term, or goal, so to say, of this new or higher state, “ this 
new creation,’ this “new creature,’ as St. Paul describes it, is 
heaven. Lost and closed by sin, it has been regained and reopened 
in the Ascension of Christ “ who led captivity captive” (Eph. iv. 
8). “TI go,” said He to His disciples, “to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am, there also you may be” (John xiv. 2, 3). 
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Nor is His presence in heaven inactive in our regard. His 
presence there is an intense, perpetual act of intercessory prayer 
for us. He pleads unceasingly for us, and His intercession gives 
worth and value to our own. The wounds in hand and foot and 
side, the pierced heart, cry for pity to the throne of God: “ For 
Jesus is not entered into the holies made with hands 
but into heaven itself, that He may appear now in the presence 
of God for us” (Heb. ix. 24). ‘ Having, therefore, a great high 
priest that hath passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God 

let us go, therefore, with confidence to the throne of 
grace” (Heb. iv. 14, 16). ; 

Conclusion—We have been dealing to-day with facts and in- 
ferences which, in view of the aims and pursuits that occupy the 
world of our times, may seem strange and unmeaning, the echoes 
almost of an unknown and unintelligible tongue. It is like going 
up into cloudland. The words of the angel to the disciples are 
often said to us in reproach, ‘“ Men of Galilee, why stand you 
looking up to heaven?” This Jesus is taken away from you as 
any other. Look down to earth. It is the only heaven we are 
sure of. “ Seek not the things that are above’ as empty gazers of 
the sky. Look only to the visible and the present. This is the 
gospel we often hear preached to-day, and which finds, alas! a 
ready echo in many a heart. Faith and hope and love based on 
heavenly motion are the transcendent gifts of the Holy Ghost seen 
spurned or neglected. ‘“ The natural man understandeth not the 
things that are of God.” A _ holy life—a supernatural life, is 
deemed visionary, idle, superstitious. If there is to be any virtue 
at all, it is to be only within the sphere of sense and nature to 
round and perfect both, such as the manly virtues of prudence, 
justice, temperance, and fortitude, provided they strike not deeper 
nor rise higher than the life that “ now is.” 

It is idle to speak of the expediency of the Ascension or, in- 
deed, of the supernatural at all to such as these; nor do I, except 
by way of warning. We live in an age of no belief, or half be- 
lief, or make belief. But the truth, “ The word of the Lord 
abideth forever,’ and our attitude toward it can make no differ- 
ence. God is still in the world, behind its forces, and guiding and 
controlling them, even though men neither see nor believe in Him. 
Men and women are still His creatures, the works of His hands— 
adorned with grace and destined for glory. We are on earth, it 
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is true, but our eyes and heads, aye, and hearts too, point to the 
skies. No sophist, nor school of sophists, with all their arts of 
stvie and argument, have ever yet persuaded mankind at large 
that life ends at the grave, and that the happiness we crave and 
strive for and can never reach on earth, is an empty dream, never 
to be realized. No! God made nothing in vain. We are made 
and destined for a higher, larger, and nobler life than the present, 
of which the Ascension forcibly reminds us. It reminds us, too, 
of the life of grace, the life of true, pure holiness over and above 
mere natural rectitude, a necessary precedent to the life of glory; 
and which our Lord, by withdrawing Himself visibly, enables us, 
if we will, to live. 

Let us, therefore, lift up our hearts to heaven where Christ 
has gone “to prepare a place for us.” We have not seen Him 
ascend; but we know by faith He is there. He is the head of the 
mystic body of which we are members, and limbs should join the 
head. “Ubi caput praecessit ibi spes vocatur et corporis.” Be 
faithful, then, to grace, lead a life not of pleasure, but of duty. 
Peace is only found where God placed it—in a dutiful, self-de- 
nying life. “* Therefore,” in the words of St. Paul, “if you be 
risen with Christ seek the things that are above, where Christ is 
sitting at the right hand of God. Mind the things that are above, 
not the things that are upon the earth. When Christ shall ap- 
pear who is your life then you also shall appear with Him in 
glory” (Col. iii. 1. 2, 4). 
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SUNDAY AFTER THE ASCENSION. 
NECESSITY FOR GOOD WORKS. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND, 


“Every tree that bringeth not forth good works shall be cut down and 
shall be cast into the fire.”—St. Matt. vii. 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The text puts before us the necessity for bringing forth good 
works. Therefore, these works must be performed by us in each of the 
stages of our spiritual life. 1. If we are beginners, that is to say, if we are 
in that state designated by ascetical writers “ the purgative way,’ we must 
perform good works in order to rid ourselves of our vices. 2. If we are 
“ proficients,’ we must perform them in order to preserve the virtues that 
we have acquired. 3. If we are “ perfect,’ as far at least as perfection 
is possible here below, we must still continue to perform them in order 
that we may be able to persevere. 

II. The rewards given to those who perform good works: tr. Their 
calling and election are made sure. 2. A treasure of merits ts laid up for 
them in heaven. 3. The prize of eternal glory ts awarded to them. 

Conclusion.—Therefore, in each of the stages of your spiritual life, 
earnestly endeavor to perform good works. Work while you have the 
light of life; the night cometh wherein no work profitable to salvation 
can be performed. ' 


I. Every evening before retiring to rest it is a praiseworthy cus- 
tom among good Catholics to examine their consciences, that they 
may discover, and having discovered, that they may repent of any evil 
they may have committed. Having done this, I would suggest that 
they should next examine themselves to see what good they have 
performed during the fleeting hours of the day that has gone for- 
ever. For we are obliged by the law of God not only to avoid evil 
but to do good. If we do not good, we are like the evil tree that did 
not produce good fruit; we are simply cumbering the ground; and 
unless we bestir ourselves, we shall be cut down and cast into the 
fire. 

Therefore, I am led by these words to speak to you to-day on the 
necessity for good works. 

1. Before, however, attempting to prove to you this necessity, 
we must have a clear notion of what a good work is. By a good 
work, that is to say, one meriting a supernatural reward, we mean 
a work performed by a man who is in the state of grace; who per- 
forms it in consequence of a movement of actual grace; with a 
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yiew to please God; freely, and not by compulsion or constraint. 
From these words it is evident that the state of grace is necessary 
to make a work, good in itself, worthy of an eternal reward. For 
if performed by those who are not in that state, the work would 
be worthless for salvation, inasmuch as the doers of that work 
would, in the case supposed, be like athletes running outside the 
course, not contending lawfully, and, consequently, not deserving 
the prize. Performed, however, by any one who is in the state of 
grace, it merits a supernatural reward, because God has con- 
descended to promise to those who thus accomplish these works 
His eternal recompense. Hence, because St. Paul fought the good 
fight, completed his course, and kept the faith, that is to say, ful- 
filled this condition of being in the state of grace while performing 
these good works, the Lord, the just Judge, bestowed on him 
the everlasting crown prepared as the reward for these brilliant 
virtues. 

Again, to merit this reward, these good works must be performed 
by a movement of actual grace with a view to God. For we may, 
apart from the grace of God, act through human motives, through 
humor, or temperament, or habit. Works of this kind have no 
merit for heaven—such, for example, as almsgiving through mere 
natural compassion for the miseries of others; prayers recited 
through mere habit or routine, good works actuated by vanity or 
hypocrisy, or human respect. Furthermore, our acts must be free, 
exempt from constraint, or from all necessity. The reason is that 
in such acts there is no freedom of will, and consequently there 
can be no merit. With these preliminary notions in our minds, 
giving us a clear idea of what a good work is, we may now pro- 
ceed to prove that the production or performance of good works 
is necessary for us in whatever stage of the spiritual life we may 
chance to be. 

That spiritual life by which men tend toward God, has, by as- 
cetical writers, been mapped out into three regions. There is the 
region of those who, having risen from their sins, had sorrow for 
them, confessed them, and determined not again to repeat them, 
begin to lead a holy life. These persons having acquired good 
habits, next pass into that region traversed by those who are 
making progress in virtue. Lastly, there is that in which by long 
continuance in leading a godly life, men become as perfect as it 
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is possible for them to become in this land of exile, this vale of 
tears. 

2. In each of these regions or stages of the spiritual life it is neces- 
sary that those who are treading them on their way to God should 
produce good works. To begin with those who have entered upon 
the first or lowest stage of this life. There are men whose intel- 
ligence, enlightened by grace, has seen the turpitude of sin; whose 
hearts have been struck with fear at the contemplation of the pun- 
ishments which it deserves, and who have, consequently, determined 
to turn away from it in order to serve the living God, their begin- 
ning and their end. They grieve over their past offenses; they 
humbly confess them; they resolve with the help of God’s grace 
never to repeat them. This last mentioned determination is that 
which moves them to produce good works. It is, consequently, 
in this respect the most necessary of the three acts constituting 
repentance and setting them on the first stage of the spiritual life, 
though it would not be of any avail without sorrow, and, when con- 
fession is possible, without that act also. Therefore, we term it the 
most necessary only with respect to the bringing forth of good 
works. Why must they of necessity produce these good works 
in order to carry out the essential condition or resolve not to 
repeat these sins? Because, in order not to do so, they must per- 
force pray that grace may be given them for this purpose; they 
must watch over themselves to be ready for the attacks of the evil 
one and for the revolt of their passions. When the assault is de- 
livered, as it will most certainly be frequently delivered, they must 
withstand it by repulsing the evil suggestions and by denying the 
passionate craving which those suggestions stir up within them. 
What else are these acts than good works? What are they but the 
careful tending of the tree to which the soul is likened by our Lord, 
the pruning of it, the lopping off of all superfluous branches and 
twigs, the feeding of which drains the tree of its life? In other 
words, it is the process by which the soul that has been sick and 
sorely stricken by the malady of sin heals itself of its ills, repress- 
ing its anger by meekness, its avarice by almsdeeds, its lust by 
angelic chastity. Thus does the soul, in this the first stage of the 
spiritual life, bring forth good works, the production of which is 
for it a necessity, otherwise it would fall back, it would fail to do 
anything to remedy the past, to heal itself of its mortal malady. 

In process of time—longer for some, briefer for others—these 
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efforts to lead a spiritual life enable the soul to pass into a higher 
stage; it ceases to be a mere beginner; it becomes a proficient; it 
makes progress; it acquires habits of virtue. In this stage also, 
souls, though cleansed of their sins and endowed with virtues, may 
not desist from their efforts, nor must they attempt to stand still. 
Why is this? Because the way to God, to eternal life, is beset by 
the ever watchful, malignant enemies of man. They slumber not 
nor sleep in their warfare against him. They literally swarm upon 
that steep and difficult way and endeavor to trip up and to murder 
those who are traveling along it, throwing into their efforts even a 
greater malignity than they employed against them in the initial 
stage of conversion. Consequently, there is need not only of the 
same watchfulness and prayer and effort, but of the aid of a more 
powerful arm to beat them off and to insure victory. Now, by 
what means may this protection be deserved and secured? Only 
by an exact observance of all the commandments of God. To those 
who being already just shall add this other condition, God will be 
ever present, and, as a strong man armed, will protect His servants 
from the insidious and persistent attacks of their enemies. Thus, 
the production of good works is a necessity for those who are tend- 
ing toward God on this higher way of the spiritual life. 

3. The third or last stage of this onward march toward God is 
that in which from being a proficient—one acquiring and preserv- 
ing the good habits produced in the soul by the aid of God’s grace— 
the Christian at last attains to that perfection which is possible in this 
life. Though perfect with this relative perfection, relative to his 
graces and to his state of life, he must not relax his efforts, but must 
still of necessity continue to bring forth good works. Why so? That 
he may be able to persevere. It is not enough to begin and then to go 
on for some years in this laudable work; that work must last; it 
must cease only with his spark of life. Only perseverance till the 
end crowns that work. To whom does God grant this grace? 
Ordinarily speaking, it is only to those who by patience in the per- 
formance of good works seek glory, honor, incorruption, eternal 
life. Not to those who weary of this life struggle; who faint under 
the heat and the labor of the day; who grow disgusted with the 
sameness of the contest, and, throwing it up, once again pass over 
to the ranks of God’s enemies, thus playing fast and loose with the 
great leader, breaking their oath of fealty to Him, then renewing 
it, and once again deserting His standard. All this patience, this 
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continuance in the practice, in the production of good works, 
means violence to self, violence to vices and passions, labor, pain, 
self-denial, a veritable crucifixion. These are the good works that 
must be performed in this last stage. Their performance is g 
necessity. The kingdom of heaven suffers violence, and only those 
who are willing to use this violence against themselves shall bear 
it away. It is given to those who shall produce good works, and 
who, by reason of the continual production of them, are enabled 
by God, as a reward of their fidelity, to persevere even unto the 
end. ; 

II. Having proved to you the necessity for the production of 
good works in each and in all the stages of the spiritual life, let 
me now encourage you to undertake and to persevere in this labor 
by briefly setting before you the rewards granted by God to those 
who shall not shrink from it. 

1. The first of these is that it renders our salvation sure. God 
has called each of us to the possession of Himself in life eternal. 
He has chosen us out of so many other possible creatures for this 
sublime end. To enable us to reach that end, He has paid the 
ransom due to the eternal Father for man’s primal transgression. For 
the application to ourselves of that ransom, He has instituted the 
glorious Church, and in it has stored those marvelous sacraments 
that convey to our souls the divine aid by which weak human nature 
is enabled to make that ransom its own. In his second epistle, St. 
Peter tells us how the salvation thus so generously offered may be 
made certain. It is by the production of those good works which 
are for us a necessity. “ Strive,’ he says, “ by means of good works 
to make your calling and election secure,” for by acting thus you 
will never sin. This is undoubtedly a great benefit. 

2. Another benefit is that good works form for us a store of 
merits each of which is worthy of an eternal reward. Not one of 
these good works is forgotten by God. Every prayer that we offer, 
every act of self-denial that we perform, every deed of charity done 
for even the meanest of God’s rational creatures is most graciously 
accepted by Him, and for each a special recompense is laid up for 
us in the treasury of God. What an encouragement is this for us 
during the course of our weary pilgrimage! Why should we labor 
and give ourselves endless trouble to amass a little of the world’s 
gold that we and others depending upon us may be sure of daily 
bread, may procure raiment to cover us, and have a roof to shelter 
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us? The rust eats into our coffers; the moth destroys our gar- 
ments; thieves break into our houses and carry off that which we 
have been at so great pains to acquire. Therefore, the truly wise, 
by means of good works, lay up for themselves treasures in heaven, 
where these mishaps can never befall them. 

3. Lastly, good works procure for us the reward of life eternal. 
Does not the great Judge insinuate as much in the sentence He 
tells us shall be pronounced upon the just? Does He not first call 
them to their reward, and having done so say to them: “I was 
hungry and thirsty, and ye gave me to eat and to drink; I was sick 
and in prison, and ye visited me; naked and cold, and ye clothed 
me—doing all this by the practice of your good works.” There- 
fore, is it not to them that we owe eternal life? Does not St. Paul 
also attribute that ineffable reward to the same cause when he tells 
us that there was laid up for him a crown of justice for having 
fought the good fight against evil, for having run the course ap- 
pointed for him by Christ, and for having kept the faith, both that 
proposed for his acceptance and belief and that which he had 
plighted to God? Therefore, the security of our salvation, an in- 
exhaustible treasure of merits, and eternal glory are the rewards 
laid up for those who, during life’s brief day, have been diligent 
in the production of good works. 

Conclusion—My brethren, frequently repeat to yourselves that 
sentence of the great Master: “ Every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit shall be cut down and shall be cast into the fire.” Be- 
fore you retire to rest, after having first searched your spirit to 
discover its daily faults and to cleanse it of them by sincere sorrow, 
fail not to ask yourselves: “ What good work have I this day done 
for God?” This question will bring before you the necessity for 
producing good works, for doing good as well as for avoiding 
evil. That necessity presses upon you in each of the stages of your 
spiritual life—as beginners, as proficients, and as even perfect in 
the ways of God. If admitting that necessity, you earnestly en- 
deavor to accomplish that which it incessantly urges you to ac- 
complish, your reward will be the security of salvation, a rich 
store of merits, and the prize of eternal life. Therefore, while you 
have time, do good; be zealous in the production of good works. 
The time for so doing is short. Work while you have the light; 
the night is rapidly advancing during which you can do no work. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


BY THE REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


“The Spirit of Truth . . . shall abide with you and be in you 
John xiv. 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—(a) The fruit of Christ’s mission the union 
of the soul with the Holy Spirit. (b) Mission of Holy Spirit in past— 
in creation, in relations with Jew and Gentile peoples, in souls. 

I. The Holy Spirit and the Church. 1. His share in the Incarnation, 
The work of the Incarnation perpetuated in the Church. The Holy Spirit 
the soul of the Church. 2. Results for the Church itself—it is Divine, In- 
fallible, Unfailing, One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic. 3. Results for the 
world—infusion of His Love, Power, Purity, Gentleness, Truth, Beauty, 
Liberty, Zeal. 4. Misconception of non-Catholics. Nature of Church 
authority. Its necessity. 

II. The Holy Spirit and the soul. 1. His work in the Sacraments of 
Christ. 2. His indwelling in us. (a) The general concurrence of God. 
(b) The higher intimacy of this Christian mystery. 3. His desire to come, 
even to sinners. 4. His calls and workings. 5. Why some do not hear 
His calls. 

Conclusion.—1. Correspond with His graces. 2. Avotd sin. 3. Love 
God. 4. Live closer to Christ. 5. Have devotion to the Holy Spirit. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ spake these words, beloved, in the supper- 
room on the eve of His bitter passion and death. They declare unto 
the world the fruit of His mission to men—that sublime and mys- 
terious union of the individual soul with Almighty God, the Holy 
Spirit. “ The Spirit of Truth, whom the Father shall send in my 
name, he shall be in you.” 

This wonderful union of God with the human soul, this mys- 
terious linking of the divine with the human, this invisible indwell- 
ing of the Infinite Spirit of God in our breasts, is witnessed to and 
perfected in the visible, external kingdom of God—the Catholic 
Church, whereof Jesus Christ is the Head, the Holy Spirit the Soul, 
and we the members. 

This twofold dispensation of the Holy Spirit, this outer and this 
inner working of the Third Person of the Most Blessed Trinity, 
our Lord had in mind when He promised us, through the disciples: 
“The Spirit of Truth shall abide with you, and be in you.” 

In the external order the Holy Spirit has been working from 
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the beginning; moving upon the face of the waters and creating 
the world out of nothingness; making man to His own image 
and likeness—intelligent, free, and loving; promising a Saviour 
to our first parents after they had rebelled against Him; de- 
stroying a sinful people from the face of the earth in the deluge; 
repeopling the world again through his servant Noah; calling 
Abraham to be the father of His chosen people; delivering 
Israel from the bondage of Egypt; leading the Israelites through 
the sea and through the wilderness; protecting them from their 
enemies, and punishing them for their murmurings and rebellion; 
giving them the law on Sinai; driving out the nations before them, 
and conducting them into the land of promise; appointing kings to 
rule over them, leaders to free them, and prophets to teach, warn, 
and prophesy; visiting Jew and Gentile with famine, war, and 
plague; encouraging Jew and Gentile with the hope of a Saviour 
to come. 

Thus the Holy Spirit worked in His general providence, having 
ever in view the sanctifying of the individual soul. For, from the 
beginning, He kindled the hearts of men with the fire of His love. 
He was ever enlightening their minds to know His truth, inflaming 
their hearts to do His will, calling them again and again from their 
offences and sins. 

And millions of souls were faithful to that call. Ay! even amid 
the darkness of an impure paganism, His light shone, and all who 
closed not their eyes saw it and rejoiced. ven amid the din of 
idolatrous abominations His voice resounded, and all who closed not 
their ears heard it, and were glad. 

Still, beloved, since the birthday of the Church in the upper room 
at Jerusalem, the Holy Spirit has poured forth His gifts more 
abundantly. He has been united more intimately with the souls of 
men. Sent by the Eternal Father at the instance of His Only Be- 
gotten Son, He has become the Spouse of the Universal Church, 
and the Spouse of the individual soul. 


I.—Tue Hoty Spirit AND THE CHURCH. 


THE SPOUSE OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 


Of all the external manifestations of the infinite perfection of God, 
the mystery of the Incarnation is the highest and most sublime. In 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God from all eternity and the Son of Man 
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in time, shines forth all the goodness, truth, and beauty which jg 
God; enlightening all ages and places and peoples, dispelling the 
gloom of error and sin as the morning sun dispels the gloom of the 
darksome night. 

The Incarnation! Whose work was it, beloved? The Trinity’s, 
you tell me. Ay! but in a special way the work of the Holy Spirit: 
for we read in Holy Writ of the Virgin Mary: “She was found 
with child of the Holy Spirit,” and again: “ That which is con- 
ceived in her is of the Holy Spirit.” (Matt. i. 18, 20). 

The Incarnation, the mystery hidden from eternity in God (Eph, 
ili. 9), the revelation of God’s love for the world (John iii. 16), jg 
most fittingly attributed to the Holy Spirit, the eternal love of the 
Father and the Son. And most truly did Isaias prophesy that 
Jesus should be filled with the Spirit of the Lord (Isa. ii. 3) ; for we 
know that all the perfect actions of His all-perfect life were per- 
formed in the Holy Spirit (St. Basil), even to the sacrifice of Him- 
self on the cross (Heb. ix. 14). 

Some men there are, beloved, who look on our Saviour as a man 
who lived centuries ago in Judea, and then died, leaving behind Him 
only the example of a spotless, unselfish life and the ideal of a pure 
and spiritual teaching. 

But we Christians know that He was God, and that, therefore, 
He could fulfil His promise to leave behind Him not only His 
example and teaching, but Himself also. He now, indeed, sitteth 
at the right hand of the Father, and yet He is present with us on 
earth in His real body, the Blessed Sacrament, and in His mystical 
body, the Catholic Church. 

His mission was for all times and places and peoples. He him- 
self said: “I am come that they may have life, and may have it 
more abundantly” (John x. 10). He was speaking of the life of 
God, which was to be poured into our hearts by the Holy Spirit 
whom He would send. 

But life, to reach men, must be organic, incorporate life. The 
divine always works through the human. The supernatural always 
builds on the natural. Man as a social being must needs be reached 
by a society. Jesus Christ, therefore, instituted the Church a super- 
natural society to perpetuate His mission to men and continue the 
work of the Incarnation to the last day. 

As her Chief Pastor and Head, He himself chose her leaders in 
pontiff, bishop, and priest; He himself instituted her sacraments as 
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channels through which the divine life should flow to men; He him- 
self committed to her His teachings, His laws, and His sacrifice, and 
on Pentecost Day, according to His promise, He made Her the 
Spouse of the Holy Spirit, to whose keeping He finally entrusted 
her to be henceforth the one means of bringing souls into union with 
God. In this lies the reason of all the Church’s power, dignity, 
and glory. The Catholic Church is divine, because a divine Person, 
Jesus Christ, is her Founder and Head, a divine Person, the Holy 
Spirit, her soul or animating principle. 

The Catholic Church is infallible, because she is taught all truth 
by the Holy Spirit, God, who can neither deceive nor be deceived. 
The Catholic Church is unfailing and perpetual, because, according 
to the Saviour’s promise, the Eternal One, God the Holy Spirit, is 
to abide with her forever. He is her protector against the human 
element within her, and her safeguard against the attacks of her 
enemies without. The Church is one, because her faith, her sacra- 
ments, and her sacrifice are in the keeping of the One, Immutable 
Spirit of God. The Catholic Church is holy, because the Holy Spirit 
of Love is ever sanctifying her children by His grace and presence in 
their souls. The Catholic Church is Catholic, because the Universal 
Spirit, the Omnipresent God, is with her and is the reason of her 
growth and progress. The Catholic Church is apostolic, because the 
Holy Spirit of Truth has ever kept her pure from all taint of false 
doctors or doctrine. 

Such, beloved, is the kingdom of God on earth, the Catholic 
Church. Suiting every age, every place, and every people; chang- 
ing in externals, yet remaining essentially the same; bringing forth, 
like the wise householder, things old and things new; holding fast 
to the deposit of faith, while allowing ample scope for the develop- 
ment of doctrine—the glorious Church, without spot, or wrinkle, 
or blemish, verily the Church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the Truth (Eph. v. 27, I. Tim. iii. 15). 

With the love of the Holy Spirit, the Church went forth from 
Palestine, small and mean in the eyes of the world, to conquer by 
purity, humility, truth, and gentleness all that was cruel, hypocritical, 
proud, and impure in Judaism and Paganism. 

With the power of the Holy Spirit, she took the intellectual Greek, 
the masterful Roman, the mystic Oriental, and, later on, the wild 
barbarian of the north, and transformed them all into lovers of the 
Christ. 
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With the purity of the Holy Spirit, she took woman, who had 
become the slave and plaything of man, and gave her a rightful place 
of honor as his equal in God’s sight, his friend, his helpmate, and 
his beloved—to be loved “ as Christ loves the Church.” 

With the gentleness of the Holy Spirit, she curbed the angry 
passions and tempered the cruelty of men’s hearts, and taught them 
to respect the poor, and slaves, and children; to be kind even to the 
harlot, the publican, and the thief. 

With the truth of the Holy Spirit, she entered the lists against 
false religions and false philosophies, and conquered them through 
those valiant Christian knights—her holy doctors and teachers— 
sure of victory because they were clothed in the invincible armor of 
God (Eph. vi. 13), and because their one weapon was the sword of 
the Spirit. 

With the beauty of the Holy Spirit, she made poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and music the imaging forth on earth of the eternal loveli- 
ness, and the handmaids of spiritual ideals whose perfection remains 
the despair of those who are aliens from Christ. 

With the energy of the Holy Spirit, she has ever defended the 
liberty of the people against authority that was tyranny, and the 
authority of government against liberty that was license. 

With the zeal of the Holy Spirit, she has crossed continents and 
traversed oceans to preach Christ crucified unto nations that knew 
Him not; and, like Christ, she has been the friend of the despised, 
the poor, the sick, the afflicted, the ignorant, and the sinner. 

Ever and always she has been the great defender of the rights 
of God and the great upholder of the rights of man, the great 
spiritual force whereby the divine Spirit acts on individuals and 
nations. 

Many non-Catholics, beloved, fail to recognize the Catholic Church 
as the kingdom of God ruled by the Holy Spirit, instinct with His 
life and glowing with His love. They see in the Church only a great 
organization, a world-wide society, with a certain definite creed, 
laws, sacraments, and liturgy under the control of an absolute au- 
thority whose center is Rome. 

Their eyes rest on the surface. They see only the outward trap- 
pings, the clothing of the Church; they do not see “the beauty of 
the King’s daughter within.”” They see only the human element, at 
times poor, weak, and sinful perhaps; they do not see the divine. 

They are surprised when we tell them that the Catholic Church 
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is a law of liberty; for, “ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty” (II. Cor. iii. 17). It means, however, the liberty of the 
truth, which alone can make us free (John viii. 32) ; the liberty of 
the mind from the slavery of error, the liberty of the will from the 
slavery of sin, the liberty of the heart from the slavery of the 


passions. 
The contest over authority, dating from the sixteenth century 


revolt, has left a false impression as to what the Church really is. 
The Church has had to insist strongly on authority the past 
three hundred years, because against it was the chief protest of 
Protestantism. 

True, if the authority of the Church were human, it would be 
intolerable. But it is divine, as voicing the mind of the Holy Spirit 
her Guide, and of Christ her Head. For Christ said to her teachers: 
“He that heareth you, heareth me” (Luke x. 16). Like every yoke 
of Christ, therefore, it is not heavy or burdensome, but light and 
sweet, making only for the liberty of the children of God. 

The Church’s authority is a witness and a guarantee of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. Its office is to make us infallibly sure 
that the spirit we have is the Holy Spirit, and not the evil spirit, 
who, as the apostle says, often “transforms himself into an angel 
of light” (II. Cor. x. 14). 

Protestantism, beloved, is “a house built on sand,”’ because it has 
not this surety. It is not divine, because it rejects the infallible, 
external witness of the Divine Spirit in the Church. On the other 
hand, it falsifies His internal working. For, in denying that the 
Church is a divine, infallible teacher, and the criterion of all revela- 
tion, it must needs call on the Holy Spirit to sanction every passing 
vagary of private judgment which falsely declares: ‘“ Lo, here is 
Christ ; lo, there is Christ” (Mark xiii. 21) ; and we, following the 
mandate of Christ, answer these false prophets: “ We believe you 
not.” The result of their principles is contradiction and confusion, 
leading ultimately to the denial of God and all supernatural revela- 
tion. For “every city or house divided against itself shall not 
stand” (Matt. xii. 25). 


IJ.—Tue Hoty Spirit IN THE SOUL. 


It is of this divine presence in our hearts, beloved brethren, that 
I would speak to you more particularly. The Holy Spirit is the 
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origin of all divine life within us. Born in original sin, we are all 
“by nature children of wrath” (Eph. ii. 3). How, then, do we 
become the children of God? Through the merits of the passion and 
death of Christ. By Him is the Holy Spirit given us; through Him 
we are baptized in the Holy Spirit, regenerated, made “ new crea- 
tures,’ made “ partakers of the divine nature,” sons of God: “ The 
Spirit himself giveth testimony that we are the sons of God” 
(Rom. viii. 16). 

The Holy Spirit works in all the sacraments. He is the strength 
of the Christian soldier in confirmation; “‘ the remission of sins” in 
sorrowful confession; the earnest of pure love in marriage; the 
Spouse of Christ’s priest in holy orders; the salvation of body and 
soul to the sick and the dying in the anointing with oil; the promise 
of eternal life to all in the sacrament of sacraments—Jesus Christ. 

His sacraments are not mere external signs and symbols. No; 
they really convey the divine life to the souls of men. When 
worthily received, they mean God the Holy Spirit abiding in us 
with all His gifts and graces. 

What do we mean, beloved, by this indwelling of the Holy Spirit? 
Does it mean simply a recognition of God’s presence in the universe 
He has created? Or does it mean something more than this? 

We know, indeed, that God, although distinct from all things, 


and dwelling in His increate essence from all eternity apart in light 
inaccessible, is, withal in everything by His power, presence, and 
essence. 


By His power, sustaining all things—mineral, plant, animal, man, 
angel—in the might of His hand; by His presence, beholding all 
things, so that the universe is naked and open to His eyes; by His 
essence, producing all things, for He is the first and primal cause 
(St. Thos. Ag.). 

By His very nature God is everywhere. The universe is His 
temple. We can not escape from His sight. We can not be where 
He is not. The Psalmist sings: “ Whither shall I go, then, from 
thy Spirit? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I descend 
into hell, thou art there; if I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there also shall thy 
hand lead me and thy right hand shall hold me ” (Ps. cxxxviii. 7-10). 

Is this what the apostle meant when he wrote to the sinners of 
Corinth that stirring appeal, “ Know ye not that ye are the temples 
of God, the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (I. Cor. iii. 16). 
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Is this what Jesus Christ meant when He tempered the sadness 
of His farewell to the disciples of Jerusalem by that wonderful 
promise, “ The Holy Spirit shall be in you”? Assuredly not, be- 
loved; they meant something more. They spoke of something 
higher and more sublime ; they spoke not of the natural, but of the 
supernatural; they spoke of the espousal—the marriage—of God 
with the human soul—a marriage effected by His personal presence 
within our hearts. So intimate, indeed, a union, so sublime a bond 
of love, that none other is greater, save only the hypostatic union 
of the divine and human natures in Jesus Christ. : 

As iron in the furnace takes on all the qualities of the fire, and 
becomes one with it, so, by the presence of the divine Guest, our 
souls, without losing their own nature, are divinized—are made one 
with God. ‘‘ We are made partakers of the divine nature ” (II. Pet. 
i. 4). This is the fulfilment of the prayer of Christ: “ That they 
all be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us.” 

Beloved, what is the action of the Holy Spirit in our souls? Many 
souls there are who are enemies of the Holy Spirit. They have 
defiled “‘ the temple of God”’ by their sins (I. Cor. iii. 17). 

Does He turn away from such in wrath? Does He abandon for- 
ever the temple wherein He once dwelt? God forbid. ‘“ Behold,” He 
says, “I stand at the gate and knock. If any man shall hear my 
voice, and open to me the door, I will come in to him and will sup 
with him, and he with me.” These are His own words, beloved. 

“Tf any man shall hear my voice””—He is always telling the 
sinner, Christian, Jew, or Gentile, of the grace which came through 
Christ Jesus ; always whispering of God’s love, which rewards every 
hearty sorrow for sin. No matter how often we refuse to hear His 
voice; no matter how often we refuse to answer His knocking; no 
matter how often we go forth to trample Him and the crucified 
Christ under foot, and make them a mockery (that is what sin 
means )—still, withal, He waits without the door of our souls a 
suppliant. He says: “ Behold, I stand at the gate and knock.” We 
have but to open the door, and tell Him that we are sorry to have 
kept Him waiting so long, and, behold, He straightway enters and 
makes His abode with us—our Guest, our Friend, our Beloved, our 
God. 

Yes, beloved, there are many souls who are wandering in the 
crooked paths of error and sin, away from the kingdom of the Holy 
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Spirit. And they realize it not. They have journeyed far from 
their Father’s house; they have wasted all their goods; verily, they 
are poor and naked in God’s sight. 

Some souls, indeed, do realize that they are “ wandering where 
there is no way ” ; that they are like travelers lost in a forest at night, 
But where is the path leading out of the labyrinth of error? When 
will the sun rise to illumine the bitter darkness of temptation and sin? 

Lo, on a sudden a soft voice speaks in the silence, a bright light 
shines in the gloom and lightens up the way which leads to life 
eternal. The truth of God in all its perfection and loveliness flashes 
on their minds; the goodness of God in all its rebuking tenderness 
softens their hard hearts; the beauty of God in all its splendor wins 
perforce the tribute of their love. 

Whence is it that they come from the east and the west, seeking the 
kingdom of God and His justice—multitudes of men and women 
robbed of Christ through the sins of their ancestors; men and 
women traitors to Christ by their own sins—whence is it that they 
feel a longing to return, that they do return, to the primal, eternal 
love, and God? 

Beloved, it is the voice and call of the divine Spirit. It is the 
infinite love of God the Good Shepherd going forth like Christ of 
old to win souls. He is ever working in us, stamping with the 
divine impress the purely natural in us, that it may count for God, 
and for eternity; giving us countless supernatural gifts and favors; 
opening to us vistas of heavenly realities; glimpses of the unseen 
world of spirit ; implanting in us cravings and yearnings after higher 
and nobler things; urging us on to the more perfect following of 
our ideal—Christ Jesus; picturing in a mirror the image of our 
weakness and imperfection; promising us that we can do all things 
in His strength; rebuking us for our pride, our selfishness, and our 
want of trust in Him; whispering that we can not love Him unless 
we love the brethren; helping us to bear our own cross of pain and 
sorrow after His friend and ours—Christ crucified ; telling us of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, our lasting city, where for all eternity God 
shall be our reward exceeding great. 

Will you tell me, beloved, that you never have heard the voice of 
the Holy Spirit, that you never have felt the touch of His hand? It 
may be so. It may be that you are so intent on the things of this 
life, so eaten up with self, and the things of self, that you have lost 


‘ 
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all sense of the reality of the world of the Spirit. It is hard to 
hear the voice of the Holy Spirit amid the turmoil of the world. 

You remember Elias on the mount of God. And a great and 
strong wind before the Lord, overthrowing the mountains and 
preaking the rocks in pieces ; the Lord is not in the wind. And after 
the wind an earthquake; the Lord is not in the earthquake. And 
after the earthquake a fire; the Lord is not in the fire. And after 
the fire, a whistling of a gentle air (III. Kings xix. 11, 12). 

It was the voice of God, the Holy Spirit, so soft and still, asking, 
“ What dost thou here, Elias? ” 

Beloved, you have all heard this voice, even though, perchance, 
you knew it not. Time and time again something has whispered 
within you: “ This is true; embrace it. That is false; reject it.” 
You called it a dictate of reason. Nay; besides it was the Holy 
Spirit enlightening your mind. Or, again, the command came: 
“This is good and praiseworthy; do it. That is wrong and evil; 
shun it.” You called it the voice of conscience. It was; but besides 
it was the Holy Spirit moving your will. A third time the mandate 
came: “ This is beautiful; love it—the vision of nature, the vision 
of a pure man or woman, the vision of God in the mirror of things 
created. That is ugly; hate it—the vision of Satan and his impure 
kingdom of sin.” You called it an impulse of feeling, of emotion. 
Nay, rather, it was the Holy Spirit speaking to your heart. 

Reason, conscience, feeling—mind, will, and heart. The Holy 
Spirit plays on them all as the Grand Master Musician; calling 
forth from each its own peculiar melodies of truth, goodness, and 
beauty ; joining all these in one theme of sublime harmony, which 
reechoes in time the eternal harmony of the triune love of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

He appeals to you also by things external—the Church, the sacra- 
ments, the Scriptures, the preaching of the Word, the sacrifice of the 
Mass, the example of Christ, the good lives and counsels of holy men 
and women. ‘“ Those who have ears to hear, let them hear.” 

Why, then, beloved, are we so little responsive to His impulses 
and inspirations? Why will we refuse to be what St. Paul calls, 
“coworkers with God ”—intelligent and free instruments of the 
counsels of the Most High? What people about us say; what the 
world demands of us; what human respect prompts; what the flesh 
loves; what the evil one suggests—these we are ready enough to 
follow. But God, who has given Himself entirely to us; God, the 
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divine Guest, who calls us friends, and comes to live with us in the 
tabernacle of our body; God, who appeals to our generosity and our 
love by His infinite and incomprehensible condescension—Him we 
follow afar off. At best we are apt to look at the Christian life ag jf 
it meant merely the avoidance of mortal sin. We view simply the 
commands of God which are worded: “ Thou shalt not.” 

Beloved, our love of the Holy Spirit demands more than this. Let 
your hearts aim higher: Sursum Corda. Be positive, not negative 
Christians. Aim at a continual progress in the life of God, which 
can only be attained by your obeying more promptly the impulses 
of the Holy Spirit. Remember that the greatest commandment is, 
“ Thou shalt.” “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 

The true lover is not content with merely striving not to offend 
the loved one. Nay; rather, he is spurred on to do great things for 
his beloved. A Kempis tells us: “ The lover flies, runs, and re- 
joices; he is free, and is not held. He gives all for all. He knows 
no measure, but warmly glows above all measure. He is able to do 
many things, where he who loves not, faints and lies down. Like a 
living flame and a burning torch, he presses upward and safely 
surpasses all” (Ch. v.). 

Be, then, true lovers of God the Holy Spirit. Say to Him daily: 
“My God, my love, who art all mine, and I all Thine, what can I do 
to please Thee?” And He will tell thee: “ You can repent more 
bitterly of your sins; you can partake of the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ more frequently; you can visit Him oftener in His 
tabernacle home; you can pray to Me more fervently; you can read 
the Scriptures and some other book that tells of Me and My love; 
you can make some little sacrifice for Me; you can serve Me in My 
poor; you can make reparation for the sins of those that hate Me; 
you can preach Me to those who know Me not; you can love the 
brethren with a stronger love for My sake; above all, you can love 
Me—your Father, your Brother, your Spouse, your Friend—with all 
your heart and soul and strength and mind.” 

Beloved, cherish a special devotion to the Holy Spirit. You pray 
daily to the Eternal Father in that beautiful prayer which Jesus 
Christ Himself taught us; you love and adore Jesus Christ, the one 
Mediator between God and man (I. Tim. ii. 6), “ who gave him- 
self a ransom for us all,’ but, “ perchance there are still to be 
found Christians even nowadays (I speak the words of our late 
leader, our late pontiff, Leo) who, if asked, as were those of old by 
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the apostles, whether they had received the Holy Spirit, might answer 
in like manner: “ We have not so much as heard whether there be 
a Holy Spirit” (Acts xix. 2). “At least there are many certainly 
whose faith in Him is involved in much darkness.” 

Beloved, we must know Him better. We must love Him more. 
We must love Him because He is God, the equal of the Everlasting 
Father and His Only Begotten Son, the Term or Perfecter of the 
Blessed Trinity, the substantial, primal, love proceeding from the 
Father and the Son. We must love Him because from Him, the 
Creator-Spirit, are all things, the world, man, society, Mary, Christ, 
the Scriptures, the Church; because by Him every soul is cleansed 
of sin and sanctified, and through Him “all are made children of 
God, inheritors of God’s kingdom and joint-heirs with Christ.” De- 
votion to Him, together with the devotion to Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament, should be the chief devotion of Catholics ; all minor loves 
should pale before these as the stars of the night pale before the 
coming of dawn. 

Now is the acceptable time, beloved, to think of the past and ques- 
tion your souls as to your fidelity and loyalty to the Holy Spirit. 
Down on your knees before Jesus Christ here to-day, down on your 
knees before your heavenly Father in the secrecy of your own homes, 
down on your knees day after day before the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in the temple of your body, ask yourselves: “ Have I been wasting 
the love of the Holy Spirit all my life long? Have I let thousands of 
His inspirations go unheeded by? Have I shut mine ears to His 
whisperings? Have I refused to follow Him up the mount of God? 
Have I ever driven Him from my heart?” 

Promise Him to-day to be true to Him henceforth. Tell Him 
that, henceforth, you will accept His grace, obey His slightest wish, 
listen to His softest whisper. 

Of ourselves, we are nothing, and can only cling to earth. With 
the Holy Spirit, we can pierce the heavens and bring down on earth 
the fire of God’s love. If we ask Him, the Holy Spirit will transform 
us as once He transformed the weak and timid apostles into bold and 
valiant soldiers of Christ. He it is who makes the ignorant wise, the 
feeble strong, the afflicted joyful, the proud humble, the tempted 
peaceful, the worldly devout, the angry gentle, the melancholy cheer- 
ful, the suffering patient, the doubting strong in faith, the despairing 
firm in hope, the unloving aglow with love. 

Pray to Him daily that beautiful prayer: “ Veni Sancte Spiritus,” 
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“Come, O Holy Spirit, and fill the hearts of Thy faithful with the 
fire of Thy love. Send forth Thy Spirit, and renew the face of the 
earth.” 

Ask Him, “the Father of the poor, the giver of gifts, the light of 
our hearts, the best of consolers,” to baptize ourselves and those dear 
to us, our age, and our country, with the fire of His love, that al] 
may come to know and love Him more and more, and be made one 
with Him by His presence in our hearts. In the words of Christ: 
“May the Holy Spirit abide with you and be in you.” 





TRINITY SUNDAY. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AND THE WISDOM OF MEN, 
BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND, 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The attitude of the Church toward this mystery, 
We know, but only in part, and largely in negative. 

I. Knowledge of God—of all things—in physical universe—tn heart 
of man—in His own relations with man. 

II, Wisdom of God. The accomplishment of His designs, even 
through evil. Eve and the Incarnation. Persecutions of the Church— 
Rome, Attila, Napoleon—in Ireland. God’s designs with men. How souls 
are led to God. Description of wisdom. 

III. The wisdom of men. The pride of human knowledge. Decay of 
faith. Independent morality or immorality. Proper attitude toward God. 
The folly of human pride. 

Conclusion.—God communicates broken flashes of divine truth—as 
much as is good for us. We shall know all in eternity. Trust in the 
Church, which teaches in the name of God and possesses His truth. 


Such are the words with which the Church expresses her con- 
ception of this mystery of the Blessed Trinity. The Epistle, read 
at Mass on any feast, is generally supposed to be an explanation of 
that feast, or an allusion to the virtues of a particular saint, or a 
history of some great sacred event. But in this Epistle, there 1s 
not a word about the Trinity, no exposition of Doctrine, no text or 
allusion to the Father, Son, or Holy Ghost. Nothing but an ex- 
clamation of wonder and admiration at the mighty attributes of God, 
which are firmly believed in but only very dimly understood. It 
seems as if the Church sought to penetrate the recesses of this great 
mystery and lost herself in the task, as if she sought to study and see 
into the Sun of Eternal Justice, and shrank back dazzled and blinded 
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by its effulgence. She loses even her minute and precise definitions 
and dogmas, she puts aside her tone of authority and power, and 
asks her children simply to sit still and gaze with wonder and awe 
at the mighty mystery which human intelligence can not even touch, 
and in whose inaccessible light the Eternal wraps Himself up even 
from the reverential gaze of His doctors and saints. 

It must not, of course, be supposed that we are without all knowl- 
edge of this great truth. We have the definitions of the Church, 
particularly in the Creed of St. Athanasius, on the subject. There 
are certain things that we must believe under pain of eternal damna- 
tion. These are the truths plainly revealed by God about this great 
mystery, and which every Catholic knows. During the eighteen 
hundred years of the Church’s existence, too, it must be understood 
that many and most learned treatises have been written on this great 
truth. The Fathers of the early Church, and later our great theo- 
logians, like Thomas Aquinas and Suarez, devoted their mighty 
intellects to the elucidation of this great truth. They started ques- 
tion after question, problem after problem, supposition after sup- 
position. They called them by scientific names and they supported 
them by texts from the ancient Hebrew writings, from the Christian 
Scriptures, from the Fathers; they anticipated and met the thousand 
objections that were brought against them, they unraveled the 
mystery of Three Persons and One God as far as human knowledge 
had power, but in the end, the mystery was as far from solution as 
ever, human intelligence could not even touch the fringe of God’s 
garment, and those great saints, full of humility and faith, closed 
their mighty labors as St. Paul did centuries ago, by laying down 
their pens, confessing their own nothingness, and breaking into that 
canticle of wonderment and praise: “ Who hath known the mind of 
the Lord? Or who hath been His counsellor? For of Him, and by 
Him, and in Him are all things. To Him be glory forever.” 

Let us follow the example of the Church to-day and make brief 
study of this wisdom and knowledge of which St. Paul speaks: 
The knowledge of God is that attribute by which God understands 
all things, hidden or unhidden, whether these things exist or are 
merely possible, whether they are past, present, or to come, whether 
they concern the world of Nature or the world of Grace. Nothing 
is a mystery to Him, nothing is hidden from Him. The laws of 
Nature are His laws, He understands them, because He framed 
them. The revolution of the seasons, the birth and death of plants 
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and animals, the formation of rocks and of mountains, the elements 
of that mighty ocean that is forever heaving and throbbing roung 
our globe, the secret and invisible powers of Nature, its electricity 
and laws of cohesion and gravitation, the creation of the planets 
and the laws by which they move in certain circles as if a groove 
were cut for them through the firmament, the instincts of animals, 
the thoughts that pass through the mind of man, the passions that 
sway the heart of man, the influence of Divine Grace brought down 
by prayer and the sacraments, the mercy that shed Divine Blood to 
save men from hell, the judgment that still peoples hell with sinners, 
the nature and attributes of angels, their power, their grace, their 
destinies and missions, all things that are or may be, the “ whence” 
all things come, the “ whither” all things are tending, the “ why” 
and ‘“‘ wherefore” of all things are clear as noonday light to the 
infinite knowledge of God, because material things are the creation 
of His omnipotent hands, and spiritual things flow from His all- 
seeing intelligence. 

The “ wisdom” of God is that attribute by which God ordains 
all things to certain ends and so arranges that everything created 
fulfils its destiny according to His designs. From that wisdom all 
the laws of this universe emanate, and that wisdom forever accom- 
plishes its purposes unerringly. There is no such thing as frus- 
trating God’s designs. He lays His plans without consulting any 
one, He suffers those plans to be frustrated for a time by human 
intermeddling, He laughs at the conceit of men who dream that 
they can interrupt the courses of His providence, and then in His 
own good time He accomplishes His object, and sets at naught the 
childish interference of His creatures. Nay, He often uses the 
wickedness of men for His own wise purposes, and is baffling that 
wickedness when it boasts that it is successful. Eve ate that apple 
in paradise, and brought a curse upon her race. But that curse 
brought an infinite blessing in Christ Jesus. That lamp is burning 
before that Tabernacle because the Son of God is there; the Son 
of God would not be there if Eve had not sinned. Full of fury and 
envy and sin and hatred, His enemies nailed Christ to the tree on 
that spring afternoon nineteen hundred years ago. That sin built 
this magnificent temple, that sin brought you and me here together 
to-day. Peter, the poor fisherman, knelt trembling on the sands of 
the Sea of Galilee. He heard a few words from His Master. Hence, 
the oldest dynasty in the world, the empire that is destined to witness 
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unshaken and unchanged the rise and fall of the empires of the 
world. For three hundred years the Church was smothered in the 
blood of her children; that blood was the seed of Christians, of the 
hundreds of millions of Catholics who profess to-day the same 
creed for which these martyrs died. Forty or fity times in the long 
history of the Pontificate, the Popes were driven from Rome, and 
the cry went forth “ The Papacy is dead.” Yet the Papacy is not 
dead. Attila came down with his armies and horses and chariots, 
breathing destruction and terror. An old Pontiff met him, and 
drove him back from his doomed city. That Attila of modern 
times, Napoleon, took Pius VII. from Rome and made him a pris- 
oner in France, and sneered at his power and the power of God. A 
few months beheld his armies lying dead on the plains of Russia 
and himself a prisoner in St. Helena. Thirty years ago a horrible 
famine fell on Ireland, and that famine, aided by infamous laws, 
drove three million of people from their country. Under the 
all-sure wisdom of God they have created a new Empire Church 
across the Atlantic, a church that is destined to rival and surpass 
any of the churches of the old world. Persecuted, despised, pau- 
perized as they are, they are continuing the glories of their Ancient 
Church and making saints and scholars for the universe again. 
And what is true of nations is also true in the case of individuals. 
Nothing is too exalted for God’s wisdom; nothing too small or low. 
The highest angel and the lowest flower, the mightiest planet that 
swings its huge bulk through space and the tiniest butterfly that 
poises itself during its short life on the summer air, becomes each 
in turn, and all together subjects of interest to the wisdom of the 
Almighty. In the same way that most glorious creation of God’s 
goodness, man’s immortal soul, no matter how deformed and dis- 
torted by sin, comes within the reach of God’s wisdom. By terrors 
and promises, by visions of hell and prospects of heaven, by sermons 
and by prayers, by good example and even evil example, in every 
way that the mind can be enlightened, and the heart softened that 
wisdom of God is forever consulting for the interests of immortal 
souls. And all this so quietly, so silently, that we never perceive it, 
and perhaps we are all too fond of seeing human abilities, human 
talents, and human successes, where in reality the wisdom of God - 
alone has been working. And hence we find the wise man describ- 
ing God’s wisdom as: “Gentle, kind, steadfast, assured, secure; 
having all power, . . . a vapor of the power of God, and a 
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certain pure emanation of the glory of the almighty God, . 
the brightness of eternal light, and the unspotted mirror of God's 
majesty, and the image of his goodness ” (Wisdom vii. 23, 25, 26), 
In strangest contrast with this wisdom and knowledge of God jg 
the wisdom of men, shortsighted, weak, imperfect, yet puffed oy 
by conceit, noisy, boasting, and even blaspheming. If there be one 
thing more than another on which our age prides itself it is jts 
intellectual illumination, its progress in knowledge, the advance. 
ment of science; and if there be one sin more than another that js 
working the most deadly havoc in faith and morality, it is the sin 
of intellectual pride, that develops sooner or later into infidelity, 
A few discoveries are made. Instead of learning from the blindness 
of six thousand years in not seeing such plain things, our learned 
men forthwith begin to assume that they have reached the limits 
of knowledge, and run at once into the strange absurdity that what- 
ever they do not know can not exist. Hence because they can not 
know God, for God never reveals Himself to such, they hurry on to 
the conclusion that there isno God. “ The fool,” says the Scriptures, 
“said in his heart there is no God.” But then he was a fool. Yet 
the heart of man is so strangely constituted that these men have fol- 
lowers and believers, or rather non-believers, in their insane theories, 
Hence, too, in our age, Christian morality is at an end outside the 
Catholic Church. Freedom of opinion, free thought, whatever is 
convenient in morality, these are the favorite doctrines of our age. 
Believe just what you choose, but don’t be troublesome; act just as 
you please, but don’t be detected; sin freely, but carry a fair reputa- 
tion before the world; here is the condition to which the insanity 
and blasphemy of a few geologists and mathematicians has brought 
us. But it is history repeating itself. Exactly the same state of 
things existed in the time of St. Paul. Speaking of the infidels of 
his time he says: “ They became vain in their thoughts, and their 
foolish heart was darkened; for, professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools. Wherefore God gave them up to the desires of 
their heart, unto uncleanness.” And then in that same chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans he draws a most painful and harrowing 
picture of their immoralities, and every sentence might be quoted 
and applied to the conceited philosophers of our age. Yet these 
men are so infatuated that they see none of these things. They do 
not understand that every objection they bring against religion has 
been anticipated and met hundreds of times by the doctors and 
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theologians of the Church. Their difficulties and doubts passed 
through the minds of St. Paul, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, and hundreds of others, the only difference being that, in 
the very mysteries where our philosophers see nothing but subjects 
of blasphemy and ridicule, the saint saw the depths of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God, and just as the Jewish scribes, whenever 
they met the holy name of Jehovah, laid down their pens and covered 
their faces in reverence and awe, so the saints of God, looking on 
the mysteries which He has not chosen to reveal, bow down their 
heads in reverent acknowledgment that God is very great, and man, 
His creature, very poor and weak. 

Pride of any kind is very bad and very foolish. Pride in riches is 
very foolish. Gold and silver coins have no more intrinsic worth 
than fragments of china and marbles with which children negotiate. 
Pride in ancestry is very foolish; we have all come from the same 
stock, and our dust shall be mingled in the grave. Pride in per- 
sonal appearance is very foolish. The fairest face is simply a cov- 
ering of a hideous skull. Pride in honors is very foolish. The praise 
of men is but a breath of air, and there is but little sincerity in flat- 
tery; but pride of intellect is the worst of all, for this alone lifts 
man above himself, this alone persuades man that he is a god. It 
was the sin of the angels who aspired to be equal to the most High; 
it was the temptation of the serpent in Eden: If you eat of the fruit 
of the tree of Life, “ ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” 

Such are the reflections, dear brethren, suggested by the Epistle 
of the day. You see it stands to reason that as man’s mind is finite, 
and God infinite, man can not understand except so far as God 
chooses to reveal. Now, certain things He has asked us to take upon 
His word, with the promise that when the fulness of time shall come 
all things will be made plain. He has unrolled to us in revelation 
a portion of the scroll of eternal and undivided truth. When we no 
longer see God in a mirror, but face to face, then all things will be 
made clear. The sciences will appear to be just what they are, part 
of a great indivisible truth, and the history of man will be but one 
chapter in the history of God’s universe. And then truly blessed 
will be they who have not seen and have believed, who have been 
content to wait patiently like children, until their father shall choose 
to continue and explain the strange legend of His and their ex- 
istence, 

Meanwhile, we rest secure in the Ark of God’s Church that floats 
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steadily and surely in the deluge of scepticism and immorality. See 
how scrupulously she guards the treasures that God’s providence has 
confided to her. See how she smiles, with her history of 2,000 years, 
and her numberless schools of doctors and sages, at the bitter criti- 
cisms the false philosophy of the day is continually leveling at her, 
See how she patronizes human sciences, and endeavors to extend 
the domain of human knowledge in perfect security that, as all knowl- 
edge comes from God, truth can not clash with truth, nor can scien- 
tific facts be inconsistent with revelation. But see, too, how with the 
zeal of prophets and apostles she condemns and anathematizes human 
pride and human errors. For part of the divine knowledge has 
been communicated to her, and the wisdom of the Eternal directs 
all her ways; and they who listen to her voice can not follow the 
counsels of the impious, and they who are led by her hand can not 
go astray, and they who are learned with the science she teaches 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that instruct 
others in her justice shall shine like stars to all eternity. 





APOLOGETICA. 


A Course OF Firry-TwoO SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMONS ON 
PopULAR TOPICS AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, EXPLAINING, 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC POSITION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
XVIII.—‘ THERE Is NO Gop.” 


Introduction.—That the atheist is to be relegated to the last 
ranks of the race, if, indeed, he does not lose his family rights and 
descends to the level of the brute, will be conceded by the over- 
whelming majority of his fellows. Morally, his condition is, even 
with the best construction we put upon it, unenviable, and if he 
claims to be irrefutably convinced of his opinion, he is unreasonable 
beyond expression. Morally, he is guilty of apostasy of the deepest 
dye; mentally, he is guilty of a disloyalty to truth which is inex- 
cusable. It is granted that there are no theoretic atheists. Yet 
there may be men like those who lie in the beginning consciously 
and by repetition of their falsehood grow to look upon their lie 
as truth; there may be those who through bravado or blasphemy 
or despair began by speaking atheism, and have come in the end 
to believe in their vile and unpardonable assertion. Can we 
imagine a more terrible chastisement than that which God inflicts 
by withdrawing Himself from the mind as well as from the heart 
of man? Romans, chapter one, would seem to hint at precisely 
such a penalty. Man extrudes God from his mind, and God de- 
parts. Inconceivable plight! Darkness here, and hereafter, what? 
No God in time, no God in eternity! We have considered some 
of the protests made against the first truth of reason and the first 
truth of faith, Some more may be pointed out and briefly ex- 
amined. 

I. Objections. Granting that order which is so remarkably dis- 
played in creation, it is only proven thereby that the world has had 
an Architect, not a Master, but one who simply shaped and fash- 
ioned pre-existing material. If so, at any rate, we must admit the 
superiority of the builder to the building. Furthermore, what is 
meant by the Cosmic order? It does not imply merely the external 
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appearances, accidental shapes. It goes to the very essence—it con. 
trols the entirety of the being, its forces, and its innumerable re 
lations. This can be seen in a grain of sand, in a drop of water, 
in a blade of grass just as clearly as in the boundless ocean or 
illimitable forests, or solar systems and planets and stellar orbs 
coursing without conflict in appointed paths and through the vast 
territories of space. Whence it may be concluded that the struc 
ture of the universe imports that, as forces flow from essences the 
architect could not rear this magnificent temple without com- 
manding essences as well as forces, and thus must be hailed not 
only as the Builder by excellence, but the Creator as well—com- 
manding the totality of every individual thing that exists. He is 
not only the Constructing Agent, but the Designer and the Creator, 

II. A second objection has been raised. Creation, it is said, 
is the producing of something out of nothing. But out of nothing, 
nothing can be made, therefore, creation is inadmissible. This 
without any hesitation may be pronounced puerile. It is an old 
protest, as old as the Epicureans. Nothing, of course, can not 
be the material cause of any existence. Though there was a period 
when all created things were nothing, there never was a period 
when God was not. God did not create out of nothing as a some- 
thing from which He produced things. He said, “ Let creation be,” 
and creation was. He waved the sceptre of His omnipotence over 
the empty void, and lo! the abyss teemed with beings. When 
driven in one way the atheists clamor, “ There is no cause, but 
only succession,” when driven in another, they cry, “ No succes- 
sion, but only cause.” 


XITX.—‘“‘ THERE IS NO Gop.” 


Introduction.—The attack upon the great truth of the existence 
of God has been virulent and constant. It has been perpetrated 
by men of erudition and influence at times. They have been fol- 
lowed by a mob of shallow individuals who have endeavored to 
spread broadcast their pernicious doctrine. How have they suc- 
ceeded in their attempt? What impression have they made on 
humanity? The belief in God is an instinct of our nature. It is 
inborn. Hence with every individual and every generation the 
blasphemous warfare has to be begun all over again. Man remains 
the same. Trumpet a call to the race to rally around the standard 
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of Atheism and how many will answer? Of those who do answer, 
how many have convictions of any kind? How many wear the 
livery of spotless lives? How many persevere in their Apostasy? 
How many die with the cry, “ God is not” upon their lips? There 
is a dogma of our faith which proclaims that God is, that He is 
the Creator of the universe, that His existence is not only demon- 
strated by faith, but is, moreover, demonstrable by reason alone. 
We are obliged to believe that it is in the power of human reason 
to prove that God exists. This is a consoling doctrine. It does 
not mean that you or I can prove by reason the existence of God, 
but that the proof thereof falls within the domain of human in- 
telligence. The arguments already proposed would seem to prove 
that God is. Others may be added. 

I. It may be concluded from the many ideas or principles 
which prevail throughout humanity. There are the indisputable 
principles which control every other principle, and without which 
knowledge or certainty would be an impossibility. They are called 
intuitive, necessary, fundamental principles. Whence do they get 
their imperative necessity? Whence derive they that something 
which can not be gainsaid, which must be admitted by all minds? 
I might ask, Whence do they deduce the characteristics of eternity 
and irrefutability? For they are true, and they are true ever. 
From the unchangeable nature and essences of things. Whence 
do these essential properties of all things derive their immutability? 
Evidently from some immutable intelligence which is boundless 
and substantial truth, which, in other words, is God, whose nature 
is the prototype of all that is permanent and unvarying in the uni- 
verse. 

II. Let us ask whence comes the undisputable difference be- 
tween good and evil? justice and injustice? the fundamental laws 
of morality? conscience? Do they depend upon the will of man, 
upon his good pleasure, upon his caprice? The impossibility of 
this is patent. What man makes is of short duration. Conscience 
is everywhere and always. It is in man, born with him, not 
originated by him—in him in spite of his will and in spite of all 
his efforts to destroy it. Conscience tells of a law, a law connotes 
a superior. Man is not his own superior. Who is this irrepressible 
legislator, and what is this enduring law? Follow the same reason- 
ing for the ideas of justice and good and wrong and injustice. 
Listen to Cicero (Deleg. ii. 4): “ The real and only reason of this 
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law of conscience which forbids and commands is to be found in 
the incorruptible mind of the Supreme Being. God’s existence May 
explain much in the world. Atheism can explain nothing in any 
order, whether the material, the intellectual, or the moral. Let ys 
hope, for the sake of these defamers, that for them God’s mercy 
will be above all His works.” 


XX.—‘ Gop CAN NOT BE KNowN.” 


Introduction.—The last refuge of those who deny the existence 
of a Supreme Being is the proposition that it is impossible for man 
to know anything about God. So strong is the evidence in favor 
of this first great truth that, unwilling to shoulder the responsibility 
of an absolute rejection, they assert that human reason is impotent 
to discover anything about the Deity. They imply that there may 
be a God. The atheist says God is not because there is nothing 
in existence beyond matter and blind force. What this affirma- 
tion of theirs amounts to may readily be gathered. We call (or 
rather, he calls himself) the one who refuses to grant the existence 
of an infinite Creator, an Agnostic. The term explains itself. He 
builds up his belief on baseless assertions, he strengthens it by 
abstruse metaphysical discussions on being, the “ infinite,” re- 
lations, causes, effects, succession, or interdependence, unlimited, 
of things on each other. Their watchword is that nothing can be 
known save by experience. Here are some reasons alleged for 
their doctrine by some in the forefront of their ranks. I am an 
Agnostic, say they, 

I. Because ‘“ you Gnostics or Christians do not prove your 
assertions.” This can be put down as a declaration more easily 
made than demonstrated. We do not know God and His per- 
fections with any but a small measure of adequacy because God 
is infinite, and, therefore, no finite mind can comprehend Him 
or His attributes. Is there any finite thing, any chemical sub- 
stance, say, any planet, any fixed star, any stellar system, any 
natural force which man has in centuries of scientific investigation 
and with constantly improving appliances ever thoroughly ex- 
hausted the knowledge of? How, then, can God be possessed com- 
pletely by any mental effort? But it is in our power to prove 
that He exists; it is in our power to predicate certain perfection of 
Him. We argue from effect to a first cause, and from the fact 
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that that cause is first and necessary being, we deduce its won- 
derful perfections. 

Il. They are Agnostics, they say, “Because we do not 
agree among ourselves.” That there is disagreement among the 
sects is very evident. There are as many doctrines as there are 
sects. There is no unanimity among them save when they combine 
to attack the Church of Christ. However, regarding the funda- 
mental truth of which we are speaking, regarding God’s existence, 
they do not differ. All (Catholics, heretics, schismatics, pagans) 
proclaim their adherence to the primal doctrine of all religion. All 
religionists, of whatever stamp, profess that there is a God, and 
that He is the beginning and end of all things, that He is the 
Creator and the Ruler of the universe. 

Ill. The Agnostic furthermore protests that “ even tf we proved 
our doctrine, even if we agreed on all points of doctrine, those 
tenets would be void and meaningless.”’ To this allegation we 
reply by question only. Is there no meaning in the doctrine of 
God’s existence? No meaning in His attributes, His goodness, 
His mercy, His redemption? Is there no meaning in heaven, hell, 
judgment? If these words are not impregnated with signification, 
then all language is sound and nothing more. So much vitality 
have all these terms, so persistent are they, so intelligible do they 
make all human expression, so much faith of heart and mind goes 
into their use by the sons of men that without them the sum of 
all that is beautiful and inspiring in human speech would be lost. 
These words are what they are not because men invented them 
aimlessly, but because they were the only terms they could find to 
express the great truths they convey. 


XXI.—“ Gop CAN NOT BE KNowN.” 


Introduction—We have always, on general principles of logic, 
the right to deny the above assertion and every kindred assertion. 
In spite of centuries of attack in which every ingenious argument 
has been put forward, and always at its full value, the efforts of 
the infidel have never culminated in proof. It will always be the 
case that atheism will be characterized by denial. The atheistic 
school is really a negative school. There is no limit to its repudi- 
ation of accepted truth. There is no truth which, under given cir- 
cumstances, it will not refuse to admit. If by admitting that two 
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and two make four, they were logically compelled to profess the 
existence of God, they would deny that arithmetical fact. When 
we consider how easy one may become a victim of this pernicioys 
doctrine, when we consider how easy it is to lose one’s faith by 
a disregard for its moral obligations, we can not be too much on 
our guard. Faith is more easily lost than recovered. Yet to one 
who has gone to the guilty extreme of denying God’s existence, 
and who begins to enter into himself and to behold how far he has 
wandered from the Father’s house, to one upon whose tastes the 
husks fall, to one in whose breast home yearnings are awakening, 
there is a path of deliverance always open. There is prayer, there 
is reflection. As helps to meditation whence light may come and 
whereby the soul be prepared for the renewal of faith we suggest 
the following: 

In our efforts to aid them we are to trust not so much to 
science, reasoning, eloquence, as to prayer, virtue, gentleness. 

I. We must inquire what our patient admits, denies, or doubts. 
In all cases the process of enlightenment will reveal some ignorance 
and much contradiction. The infidel will grant and deny without 
stint. He is to be questioned about the meaning of the terms he 
uses, about miracle, mystery, and revelation. He must have gently 
but firmly forced upon him the weakness of the arguments advanced 
by those in whose footsteps he is walking. Nothing about the moral 
character of the leaders of incredulity is to be concealed from him. 
He is to be referred to their biographies. More than anything else, 
is the insufficiency of these men to be emphasized. What have 
they done, what can they do in the light of their principles for the 
individual, the family, the state? What have they done him? Has 
he been uplifted or plunged into depths from which he is eager 
to be rescued? Have they made him proud of himself or has he 
been deceived and humiliated? Let him be shown how their works 
are full of misrepresentation and of lies, full of calumnies against 
religion as old as the world. They have been unfair, unjust. They 
have conspired in their histories against the truth to such a de- 
gree that their pages are criminal with patent forgeries. They 
boast of freedom of thought, and yet they have been, mentally, 
slaves to error and falsehood. They have expelled light from their 
minds, and lo! there is nothing therein but darkness. They are not 
among the best of mankind—not among the benefactors of the race. 
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Had they been the leaders of humanity, how long would mankind 


have flourished ? 
II. How deplorable would be man’s condition without belief 


in God! So necessary is God, that were He not, that one 
would be the truest benefactor of man who would invent God. 
Stress is to be laid on the fountains of atheism, pride, lust, moral 
corruption of any kind, bad logic; in fact, anything which con- 
tradicts or threatens or destroys the purity and dignity of man’s 
body and mind and soul. In this wise, and with God’s help, he 
may be brought to the truth. The more we reflect, the more we 
become convinced that, of all men, the atheist is the most criminal 
and the most degraded. His guilt is deicidal. To think of it! He 
is unwilling that God should be, God all perfect, but he is satisfied 
that he, such a pygmy and so full of imperfections and limitations, 
should possess existence. 


XXII.—‘‘ MIRACLES ARE AN ABSURDITY.” 


Introduction —This is another rallying call of infidelity. It is 
unsupported by truth, however, and is unreasonable in the last 
degree. It is a pity that there is not a counter cry ever on the lips 
of those who believe. The Christian should be as strong to pro- 
claim his doctrine as is the unbeliever. The boast of the atheist 
would not be so ubiquitous and loud were the believer as brave 
in his truth as the infidel is valorous in his lie. Our cry should be, 
“There must be a God.” There must be a knowable God. Man 
is helpless without God, or, to put it in their style, man can not get 
along without God, he can not be, he can not live, he can not 
breathe, he can not think without God. He would never be were 
it not for God. It is really tiresome to have to go over and over 
again the ground that the defenders of the faith have traveled 
over and over since the beginning. It is tiresome, yet it must be 
done. Just as soon as we go behind the walls to rest, immediately 
swarms of invaders arise as if by magic, and once more the fight 
is on. To the fling of theirs against miracles our answer is that 
they are not absurd. They have been and they are every day. 

I. A miracle is not an impossibility. Miracles are denied by 
those who refuse to admit the existence of God. That they are 
possible is also rejected by those who believe in God but reject 
any interference on the part of the Deity in the affairs of creation. 
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All they allege against the miracle is but a tissue of Statements 
without demonstration. We might answer them by stating that 
miracles are possible, because they have occurred.. Apply the his. 
torical test to any of the stupendous happenings of Christianity—to 
the resurrection of Christ, let us say. Is there anything more 
luminously attested in the annals of the world? But the enemies 
of faith say No; there was never a resurrection from the dead, be. 
cause a miracle is an absurdity; that is, something which should 
neither be spoken of or listened to by any one claiming to be a 
reasonable being. What is a miracle? It is an event which can 
not be brought about by any process of nature, nor by the action 
of man, or of angels, good or bad. It is just the fact that no natural 
agent can perform it that makes it possible. We have to ascribe 
it to God, to whom all things are possible. God can not change 
the law of nature. Were He to wish to do so, He could. But the 
miracle does not suppose a change in the laws of nature—those so 
vaunted laws of nature about which scientists know so littl—it 
merely supposes that the action of such or such an agent is for the 
time suspended. Witness the security of the youths in the fiery 
furnace. Has not the Deity the same privileges as are granted to 
any other framer of laws? To what does he, who rejects the pos- 
sibility of the miracle, reduce the great Creator of the universe? 
To the position of a grand inert Lama in an Asiatic temple. 

II. Miracles are probable. There is a law of nature, but there 
is a law of humanity, of love, of providence. Man is to be looked 
after. There are emotions of his being which must be respected. 
If there are no such things possible as miracles, then let man never 
lift up his eyes heavenward, let him never fall on his knees in 
prayer before God. Let him address himself to the laws of nature. 
I might say what is the use (pardon the expression) of God if He 
can not perform miracles? When there is question of propagating 
religion the people preached to ask for some wonder, that is, they 
asked for miracle. The demand for miracles is ubiquitous. The 
farmer asks for rain. The mariner asks for the calming of the 
tempest. Says St. Thomas equivalently (Contr. Gent. iii. 96): 
“All heard prayers are not miracles, but many miracles are heard 
prayers.” We may go a step further and say not only is the 
miracle possible, not only is it possible, but it is certain. Consult 
history. 
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OCCASIONAL ADDRESSES. 


MANLINESS IN RELIGION. 
AppRESS FoR Boys’ GRADUATING EXERCISES. 
BY THE REV. WM. GRAHAM. 


“No man can enter into the house of a strong man and rob him of his 
goods.”—Mark iit. 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Manliness admired by all. Not limited to 
physical bravery. Virtue Latin for manliness, just as fortitude another 
word for same idea. Complex and manysided. Dealt with here in sense 
of moral courage required to say no to evil in all its forms. 

Need of it. Physical courage common enough, but moral rare. 
St. Peter brave against soldiers, but a coward in presence of a maid- 
servant. No wonder when we see so much moral cowardice that St. 
Paul excludes the fearful from Kingdom of Heaven. Pilate knew Christ 
to be innocent yet dared not say no, and thus Jesus given over to fury 
of the mob. Nearly all of us at times play the part of Pilate. In dark 
hour of Passion apostles wavered and fled. Two or three manly and 
fearless souls held their ground. So in history, Christ’s cause in many 
lands lost through fear. The manly few have saved it in others. 

Need of high principles. Touchstone of manliness. Must be 
practical. Many who seem pillars of strength fail in moments of trial; 
others from whom least expected rise to heroism. Why? Most afraid 
of great moral bullies, the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

III. In what way we are to say no to world—to passion, prejudice, 
sense. How oppose evil presented by eye, ear, and unruly senses generally. 
Conclusion.—Exhort to manly resistance to all our spiritual foes. 


If there is any one quality that makes a boy popular among his 
companions it is manliness. And though in the allotment of distinc- 
tions at the close of the school term there is no particular badge put 
upon the manly as such, yet in the eyes of their comrades they wear 
the laurels all the year round. I grant, indeed, that the term is 
often abused and not unfrequently applied to the braggart and the 
bully, rather than the truly fearless and courageous; but radically 
the instinct of honoring the brave is a sound and useful one. We are 
all human, and surely it is fitting for a man to be manly. I go 
further, and, speaking to you as a priest, say that to be truly 
religious it is necessary to be manly. Manliness, after all, is only 
another word for fortitude, and fortitude, as you know, is one of the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. Nay, the term virtue is but Latin for 
manliness; only you must bear in mind that man is manly, not so 
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much by force of bone and muscle, as by conscience, mind, and will; 
and that he displays this quality quite as truly in the courageous use 
of intelligence and free will as in the deft and daring use of foot 
and fist. 

The manliness so much admired by children, old and young, ig 
often but the survival of instincts that enabled man to fight, anq 
subdue, and tame the wildest and fiercest beasts, or enthrall the 
great forces of nature, wind, and wave, and lightning; but as we 
grow older, and both our mental and moral horizons enlarge, we fee| 
that our “ wrestling is not against flesh and blood ; but against princi- 
palities and powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, 
against the spirit of wickedness in high places” (Eph. vi. 12). 

I. In our present settled and comparatively peaceful condition, it 
is not brute strength, but moral courage, that we need. It is not so 
much the heroism of the soldier, or the strength of the athlete, as the 
fortitude of the saint, that is required of us. A man may be in body 
a Hercules, and yet in mind and heart a mere helpless babe. 
Physically, he may have the tenacity of the bulldog, or the strength 
of the lion, and yet morally, and in all the higher reaches of manii- 
ness, be the veriest coward or poltroon. Samson and David represent 
two very opposite types of manliness. 

It is objected, I know, in some circles that the Church fosters 
feminine virtues, such as humility, purity, unworldliness, at the ex- 
pense of what, I suppose, we may call the muscular or manly virtues 
of justice, courage, decision, and the rest; but, in truth, all true 
virtue is essentially manly. Even the timid and the gentle rise to the 
highest pitch of heroism. A mother rushing boldly into fire or flood 
to save her child, or a martyr facing sword and rack in defense of 
God’s truth, are even loftier specimens of manly virtue than the self- 
satisfied Christians who pique themselves on being prudent, just, 
temperate, and brave. Manliness, therefore, is complex and many 
sided. To be an adept in it, while training nerve and muscle, one 
must not overlook the far more important and farreaching guidance 
and exercise of brain and heart—mind and will. In the few remarks 
I am about to make, I shall limit myself to this latter phase of manli- 
ness, and that, too, on its negative side, viz., the courage, the daring, 
the moral fortitude required to say No. 

Where is the form of strength more needful for young men 
facing the world to-day than the manliness involved in the moral 
courage, the ethical vigor emboldening them resolutely to say No to 
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evil, in all its endless shapes and forms? Half the evils we deplore 
in social life spring from the lack of courage to say No to the 
tempter. It is not so much that people are unprincipled, or love evil 
for its own sake. It is that they have no strength of character. They 
lack grit. They are ethical jellyfish, devoid of all semblance of 
moral backbone. Physical courage or manliness is not wanting. It 
is moral pluck that is at a discount. Many a man who would fear- 
lessly plunge into the thick of battle and struggle bravely against 
overwhelming odds will yet shrink and turn craven in face of cheap 
sneers or senseless ridicule. St. Peter hesitated not to draw the 
sword against the whole band sent to arrest Christ, yet he grew 
timid, and weak, and wavering, and traitorous before the gibes of a 
maidservant. He was as brave as a lion with the weapons of the 
flesh, but an arrant craven in the spiritual combat. We see this 
exemplified every day—men daring, to rashness, in brute courage; 
and yet in questions of duty and righteousness afraid to say No to 
the meanest and vilest of mankind or what is lowest and most de- 
graded in themselves. No wonder St. Paul says that “the fearful,” 
i.e, the morally unmanly, “shall be shut out from the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

Pilate looked into the case against Christ, and in his heart judged 
Him innocent. He even “ sought to release him,” the Scripture says, 
but Pilate lacked manliness. He shrank timidly from saying No to 
the howling mob that surged and swayed around his judgment seat, 
shrieking for the blood of the victim in their charge. He trimmed, 
and hedged, and compromised, and, with the usual result, “ Jesus 
was handed over to them to be crucified.” How many of us, alas! 
play the part of Pilate all through life? Knowing in our hearts 
that Jesus is innocent; that His cause is that of righteousness ; that 
His Church is the only ark of safety; while secretly wishing well 
to His cause, and privately trying to promote it, yet, when it is 
necessary publicly to take sides and boldly proclaim our belief and 
love, we permit ourselves to be howled down by His clamorous and 
prejudiced enemies. If we do not join their ranks, we are afraid 
to say No, and the cause of Jesus is lost. In the dark hour of the 
passion the men of brave words and professed attachment fled like 
startled hares, while the women, timid and gentle by nature, stood 
their ground and bravely clung to the cross of Christ. Where was 
true manliness then? 

Herein history repeats itself. If we follow the checkered career of 
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Christ’s Church, how often has her cause been sold and lost in cer. 
tain lands by cowardly friends—timid watchmen on the walls of the 
holy city—worldly prelates who shrank from saying No to Cesar. 
The great eastern schism of the tenth century and the heresies that 
desolated the west some centuries later sprang from lack of manlj- 
ness on part of people and clergy alike. If a remnant has been left 
in Israel that bowed not the knee to Baal, if the torch of faith burps 
still dimly in the schism-swept east and heresy-stricken west, we 
owe it under God to the dauntless courage, the steadfast manliness 
of a devoted few that clung round Christ in His agony. Can we 
wonder that the fearful, and the cowardly, and the unmanly are 
excluded from the holy city, and that Christ is ever saying to his fol- 
lowers: “ Why are ye fearful, ye of little faith? ” 

II. In these words we touch the weak point in those who fear to 
say No, and who often wreck their lives by doing so. They are 
without faith, i. e., broadly speaking, without fixed working prin- 
ciples. This is a lurking reef on which both institutions and indi- 
viduals go to pieces. What we all as Catholics need, what we must 
strenuously endeavor to cultivate, is a deep sense of the practical 
value of fixed principles. I say practical, because, in the abstract, the 
truths we profess are as deeply set as the granite on which the ever- 
lasting hills are reared—as firmly fixed on the rock of truth as the 
postulates and axioms of Euclid; but they must not rest on dry 
truths in the head; they must sink down to the heart; they must 
show themselves not merely in abstract profession, but in concrete 
action. Mere passing enthusiasm for Christ’s cause, mere didactic 
love of what is good and true and beautiful will never make up for 
want of sound, everyday working principle. “ Not he that sayeth, 
Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven 
shall be saved.” Now this doing the will of God, this ever acting 
under a strict sense of duty, implies boldly saying No to evil in 
all its forms. 

One of the most painful experiences in life is to witness a sudden 
and unexpected display of utter lack of principle—a throwing to the 
winds of all manly opposition to evil, on the part of persons once 
looked up to as firm and strong and trusty in the right cause. What 
a startling disappointment to find persons highly gifted, subtle of 
thought, refined in speech, delicate in manner, suddenly revealed to 
us as moral cowards, utterly devoid of principle, unmanly men who 
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fear to say No. They looked like bars of steel, but turn out to have 


been painted laths. 
How consoling, on the contrary, to meet with rough, uncouth, 


and even illiterate persons, whose words and manner inspired con- 
tempt, who prove themselves heroes in moral courage in moments of 
trial and temptation. While the most scholarly “weighed in the _ 
balance” of moral conflict are “found wanting,” these rude, un- 

cultured children of toil are found unflinchingly and unhesitatingly 
putting principle and righteousness before pleasure and interest. 
They are men and women that don’t allow themselves to be bullied 
into doing wrong for want of courage to say No. They have what 
we all need, and which so many of us, alas! lack—moral backbone. 

It is no rare thing in schools to find a whole class cowed and 
browbeaten into almost a state of slavery by some domineering bully. 
Very often a sturdy No to his behests proves him an arrant coward. 
The same happens in the larger school of life outside. The world 
is full of moral bullies. We have but boidly to resist them, and we 
shall find that they are far from being so brave as they look and talk. 
Indeed, they themselves are but slaves and agents of the three great 
impersonal and disembodied spirits of evil—the great bullies that 
terrorize men into wrong-doing—the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

III. Now, to be truly brave, to be manly in the right sense of the 
term, we must be ever ready to say No to their suggestions. They 
press upon us from within and without, and necessarily make life a 
conflict. Let us dare to say No to the world—its terrors and fascina- 
tions. It would lure us from truth by its fashionable and easy doc- 
trines regarding the fundamental truths of death, judgment, hell, and 
heaven. It would give us opiates against the fear of sin and 
gnawing worm of conscience—it is furnished with an ever plentiful 
supply of sirens, to lure us to the rocks. We must be virile and 
say No, even though the world’s representatives may call us cravens 
and cowards for our very manliness in saying it. The world and its 
master, the devil, are no doubt tyrannical bullies from without ; but 
so is the flesh within. In passion, in prejudice, in sense, it tries to 
domineer over us, and herein, too, is manliness displayed in saying 
No. What a bully passion can be only those know who, coward- 
like, yield to its sway. All sin is a form of selfishness, but passion 
is selfishness on fire—egotism in a blaze. It was meant to be a thrall 
or a servant; but once it grows master of the heart, it is like some 
of the forces of nature—fire, gas, or electricity—out of control. It 
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ravages and destroys. How it clouds and darkens the light of Goq! 
How it drowns conscience, or forces it to give false signals! How 
it debases the noblest feelings and emotions, and gives free rein to 
the animal within. Its rule in the heart is like that of a hungry and 
truculent mob in possession of a town. Shall we allow this wil 
beast to be king within us? or, rather, as manly, freeborn Christians, 
courageously say No to its insidious demands? 

Again, what manliness is required in saying No, in running 
counter to the many wrongs and injustices into which personal and 
national prejudices tempt us. How we “call fire from heaven 
on the heads” of those who see not as we see and hear not as we 
hear! What deep wrongs we inflict, what calumnies we utter, what 
loathsome and hideous wars we sanction and invoke against those 
we dub Samaritans because they can not or will not utter our national 
shibboleths! God save us from the bully of prejudice once let loose! 
Let us never fear to say No when its voice inclines us to wrong 
doing, saying, or thinking. 

Again, when sense craves for excessive bodily indulgence, and the 
voices of reason and conscience say Enough, in the use of food and 
drink, let us be manly and say No to the voice, and influence, and 
example of companions that would lead us to excess. 

The eyes, too, may crave to scrutinize what is gross or sensual, or 
gaze upon forbidden forms of beauty—the sight of which brings 
death to the soul. Be not soft and effeminate, but manly and cour- 
ageous, and dare to say No. Use it not as an instrument for pervert- 
ing mind and defiling fancy in reading books and glancing at in- 
decent pictures. Boldly say No to the depraved standard of taste 
or opinion that would fain justify such a use of a God-given sense. 

The ears, too, may long to listen to tales and songs that instil 
poison into the soul. Deny them admittance. Resolutely say No 
to what would be the abuse of the Godlike powers of mind and will 
deliberately to think of or desire. Close the avenues of the heart to 
thieves and unwelcome guests. Be not afraid to say No to what 
would pollute God’s tabernacle and sanctuary—the soul of man. 

Conclusion.—I end as I began by saying that most young men, 
whose lives are wrecked and whose characters get blighted and de- 
praved, fall into this misfortune through lack of courage in early 
years to say No. You all admire manliness. Cultivate it then by a 
bold defiance of, and plain spoken No to, your own and God’s greatest 
enemy, evil. We are proud of our religion. But remember, it is 
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open on all sides to attack, and, therefore, ever needs manly de- 
fense. Fear not to say No to its enemies. But our love of religion 
must be practical. Let it be no mere shallow and temporary senti- 
ment or frothy emotion, but sturdy and lasting and strong—in 
short, manly. Let it be solid and virile. Let sound Catholic prin- 
ciples mould, guide, train, and educate what is best in us—con- 
science, intelligence, and will. They are to the soul what bone and 
sinew and nerve are to the body, and equally need training and 
exercise. Put God first in all relations of life, and let His divine 
will as shown forth in His law ever be its governing principle. 
Avoid sin in the offending of God as the chief, as, indeed, in long 
run, it is the only calamity in life. In the complex problems of 
thought and conduct ever seek light and guidance in Catholic 
sources inspired by the Church, “the pillar and ground of truth.” 
Fear only God. Dare to do and say what is right. Hesitate not 
to say No to what is wrong, and thus you will lead manly lives in 
the only full true sense of the term. 
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A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, O.P., S.T.M. 


SEcoND Part (Continued). 
II.—ANALysIs oF A Discourse (Continued). 


Tue Parts or A Discourse.—After the Text and the Plan come the Parts 
of a Discourse. 

The integral parts of a complete discourse are five, in the following order 
of development. 

THe ExorpdiuM or opening speech, to prepare the hearers for what is to 
come. St. Augustine, in his work upon “Christian Doctrine” (book ivy, 
chap. iv.), assigns three aims to the Exordium, viz., to make the listener well 
disposed, attentive, and docile. It may be SIMPLE, that is unpretentious; or 
INSINUATING, courting a hearing, as the opening of Shakespeare’s Oration in 
the mouth of Mark Antony over Cesar’s body; or Pompous, as in the Funeral 
Orations of Bossuet and Massillon; or VEHEMENT, as in Cicero’s Oration 
against Cataline or the Philippics of Demosthenes; TEMPERATE, or JupIcious; 
or lastly ABRUPT, passing in few pregnant passages to the subject in hand. 

The body of the discourse comprises the Proposition fairly exposed in the 
first point, CONFIRMATION in the second, and its full ARGUMENTATION (or Re- 
FUTATION of the contrary) in the third. In a purely scriptural address these 
would be the Literal sense, the Mystic, and the Moral. 

The final section is the PERORATION, or winding up, and this should be well 
studied, for in its application lies the gist of a sermon. St. Alphonsus assigns 
three portions—the Epilogue, Morality, and Invitation: these are better hit 
off as RECAPITULATION of the general argument, PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 
drawn, and Fina ExnHortaTion. In sermons known as “In Memoriam,” or 
“Month’s Mind,” or on the funeral occasion, the Peroration may gracefully 
take the “ Valedictory ”” form; the peroration of then Provost Manning’s 
sermon upon Cardinal Wiseman is a gem of its kind. 


III.—INVENTION AND DISPOSITION OF ARGUMENTS. 


INVENTION measures out the various classes of arguments employed, while 
DisposiTIon assigns their place in the composition of a sermon. Take, by way 
of illustration of INVENTION, a sermon on our Lord’s Divinity, a mystery 
calmly explained away by some churchmen in high places. With the Sacred 
Scriptures and Theology or Loca THEOLoGICcA to hand, one can easily construct 
half a dozen sermons on the subject. The miracle of the Resurrection alone 
is sufficient for the purpose, as (1) Foretold, (2) Fulfilled, (3) By Christ 
Alone: or (1) The Divine Character of the Act, (2) Its Divine Mode of 
Accomplishment, (3) Its Divine Assurance. 
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The preacher may quit INTRINSIC evidences if he list, and appeal only to 
Extrinsic, such as (1) The Placing of Guards to Prevent its Fulfilment by 
False Declaration, (2) The Visible Presence of Christ seen and touched, 
(3) The Manifold Appearances. 

Another plan of broader scope will be to show (1) God’s Attributes Incom- 
municable to Creatures, such as Omniscience and Omnipotence. (2) Christ 
exhibiting the same. 

Arguments may be either INTRINSIC, drawn from the subject, or EXTRINSIC, 
as testimonies from without, according to the Loct employed. There can be 
but three sources of argument ab intrinseco. (1) Those found within the 
subject as belonging to its nature, e. g., the Definition, Genus, Species, Form, 
Enumeration of integral parts, Kindred Terms, and Notation, or what is 
implied in a name. 

2. Formalities not existing IN THE NATURE, although allied wiTH THE 
NATURE: ¢. g., Cause, Effect, Antecedents, Consequences, Adjuncts. 

3. COMPARATIVE QUALITIES, which form no part of the subject in itself, but 
only as compared with others, e. g., Relation, Likeness, Contraries, or any 
other points of comparison. One of these by itself will furnish a solid basis of 
argument, as being deduced from the same subject directly or indirectly, but 
there is a sliding scale in descending degree between the three classes 
enumerated. 

ExTRINSIC sources are simply testimonies from without, and may be either 
divine or human, such as God’s testimony of miracles, or men’s witness to 
holiness of life. Intrinsic Loct should always be preferred in selecting argu- 
ments for a discourse. Sometimes these are beyond the common grasp of the 
people, in which case the extrinsic are to be made more of. In a panegyric 
upon a Doctor of the church, e. g., St. Thomas of Aquin, the extrinsic will 
carry greater weight of evidence and conviction if the preacher chooses to 
dwell upon the encomiums passed upon the Doctor by Sovereign Pontiffs, 
Councils, and the learned generally, thus showing the rank held by the subject 
through successive ages of history. 

Or REFUTATION. It may fall out that the preacher’s theme is not the building 
up of a line of proof, but rather the confutation of unsound doctrine, as of 
heresy, or that the sophism of “non causa ut causa” is hurled against the 
Church; as, for example, the laxity of faith or morals in a Catholic country, 
a scandal in times past or present, or an abuse of any kind, imputing these 
evils to Catholicism. There are more ways than one of putting down the 
like, or of confuting falsehood in doctrine or assertion. Three courses are 
open: DENIAL, DisTINCTION, or RETorT. In confuting errors of doctrine, such 
as “baptism does not confer spiritual regeneration, and is but a sign of faith,” 
or—‘“sin is not taken away by Christ’s death, but simply not imputed” (the 
errors of Baptism and Lutherans), the course of DENIAL must be followed. 
Denial, like every other negative, does not admit of proof positive, conse- 
quently it must be upheld by substantial proof of the opposite. A maxim 
must be stripped of its false sense, and clothed with the true. St. Thomas’ 
precept on the point ought to be strictly applied. “ Whoever attempts to 
prove a mystery by natural reason inflicts a double wrong upon the faith, 
both by lowering the faith, and against its availableness for drawing others to 
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the faith. Truths of faith are to be upheld by authorities in arguing with 
such as admit the like authorities; with others it suffices to show that there 
is no impossibility in the teachings of faith.” Hence by denial is not meant 
merely flat contradiction, but the denial reasonably grounded on the clear eyi- 
dence of the opposite. Or let us consider a purely spiritual duty neglected for 
frivolous excuses, the duty of prayer. One does not pray because ignorant of 
its worth, or necessity, or delights of heavenly conversation. Another neglects 
prayer, being disheartened at the constant current of distractions. A third 
fails to pray because prayer is not answered as he wants, and at his own con- 
venience. The hollowness of such excuses must be set forth, and, after 
explaining the true aspects of prayer, the conclusion drawn must be denied, 
at the same time showing its unsoundness. The best form of substantiating 
denial of fact is to use the “ post hoc sed non propter hoc” argument. 

The second course is to use DISTINCTION: this scholastic method commends 
itself in dealing with propositions which admit of a true and false interpreta- 
tion, such as the “Our Advocate with the Father.” The Speaker’s main 
endeavor should be to sift the chaff from the wheat. The same course must 
be employed in explaining points of religion misinterpreted by those outside 
the Church, such as Indulgences, Veneration of Relics, Invocation of Our 
Lady, etc. 

The third and least dignified process is the Retort polite: but tu quoque is a 
poor weapon and needs very gentlemanly handling. “ Abuses there are, I 
admit, but our religion is not their cause. If we look at members of your 
own denomination, similar foibles are to be seen, yet no reasonable man sets 
down your faith as their cause.” “ Have we no evidences of harsh persecu- 
tion at the hands of Protestants here in England, while proclaiming liberty 
of private judgment?” Or, to quote Cardinal Newman: “thank God, we have 
kept no record of Protestant scandals ”—a scathing rebuke. Or again: “ You 
claim the right of private judgment, and discard the shepherd to whom Christ 
said, ‘Feed my sheep, feed my lambs.’” I retort: “ Your position is scrip- 
tural, but unsound: ‘ All we, like sheep, have gone astray; each one has 
turned aside into his own path.’ ” 

DisposiTIon follows in the wake of INVENTION and deals with the sequel 
of arguments used as grounds of proof. Some proofs are more telling in 
themselves, others more obvious to the listener; judgment will dictate to 
which the greater prominence should be given. The Logical order should 
be observed, and that in two ways. (1) By opening out with the more taking 
argument, followed by the more solid; by preferring the intrinsic to the 
extrinsic ground of proof: (2) by following the natural sequel of reasoning as 
far as possible, as in the Sorites form of argument. “ Virtue is a great and 
good thing: what is both great and good uplifts a man: what uplifts perfects: 
we ought to covet whatever perfects us as men: then should we strive to be 
virtuous, and we shall be both great and good.” Ideas should succeed one 
another (1) by natural connection, (2) by easy sequence, (3) by proceeding 
from what is of less to what is of greater import: the evils to be guarded 
against are inconsequence of sequel, and introduction of matters of little 
moment to the point. Again, argument should precede illustration as by 
point of anecdote. A right use of Disposition serves to secure conviction; 
its wrong use weakens the weapons of INVENTION. 

(To be continued.) 
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COLLECTANEA., 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


THE NECESSITY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
By His GracE ARCHBISHOP MONTGOMERY, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


All thoughtful men confess that great economic and social problems press 
upon the age for solution. 

It may be said that the rights and duties between man and man are regulated 
and directed by law, and that this must solve all such problems. But law is 
supposed to be simply the reflex of the character of the individuals that make 
up the society over which law presides. 

Now the two great factors that go to form the character of the individual 
and, through the individual, the social body itself, are religion and education. 
Practically, therefore, the solution of these problems rests upon the educator 
and the churchman. There ought, consequently, to be the most perfect 
harmony possible between these two great agencies when so much is at stake, 
so that their respective influences may not be weakened. 

We of this age and country happen to be surrounded by circumstances that 
generate honest differences of opinion. Owing to our differences of religious 
beliefs many are of opinion that religious instruction should be divorced from 
secular training in all schools supported by public taxation. Whereas the 
Catholic Church holds that a system that does so divorce religious and secular 
instruction is so far an imperfect system. Nevertheless she recognizes that 
differences of religion ought to be so provided for that the rights of all be 
preserved, and she believes that if we interpret properly the letter and the 
spirit of our institutions a working plan may be found by which the State 
may profit by all the religious forces in it, and yet not compromise the prin- 
ciple of withholding State aid for the teaching of religion. If this can be, 
it ought to be done. 

Do I come here then this morning to find fault with this university because 
you have not here a chair of theology? By no means. This is a State institu- 
tion, as every public school under State control is a State institution, and 
as now organized religion can not be taught in any of these. The State as 
such has no religion, consequently can not teach religion, and can not order 
it taught by any one. What, therefore, does the State pay for here? What 
does it demand to be taught? What does it receive? It pays for and receives 
a certain secular instruction for the students, which it has prescribed. 

Now I say, let the State widen, broaden, and deepen this system in this 
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sense; do not make a monopoly of secular instruction to the extent of exact- 
ing that public money be paid for secular instruction in those schools only 
where only secular instruction is given. What the State wants is not schools 
and faculties—these are but a means to an end. What it wants and what 
it pays for is secular training. Therefore, throw open the work of education 
to what we might call free competition; therefore advertise, as it were, for so 
much secular training and pay for it wherever given, no matter whether re- 
ligion be taught there or not. 

The State is not hostile to religion. Suppose two schools on Opposite 
sides of the street, the one a public school as now called, the other a private 
school. In both secular knowledge of precisely the same character is given, 
Why should not the State pay for the secular tuition in both, even if in one 
of them Methodism or Episcopalianism or Catholicity were taught? Secular 
education is what the State wants and what it gets. Why should it concern 
itself as to who imparted it? Will you say the State is then paying public 
money for the teaching of religion? I deny that one penny of public money 
goes for religious training. The secular training demanded by contract 
with the State is given and self-sacrificing teachers find the time to teach 
something besides. 

In the two schools the State may act in precisely the same manner, pre- 
scribe the curriculum, examine teachers presented by the private schools as 
well as those in the public school. Examine the work done and pay for it 
when done, and not pay for it when it is not done. What would be the result 
of this method? Those who really believe in dogmatic revealed religion 
would build schools at their own expense and would offer to the school boards 
teachers whose qualifications to teach the secular branches desired could 
be passed upon by the State. And before one penny of public money be paid 
the State could see that the secular instruction had been given. Having 
given that instruction according to contract, these teachers in their own way 
would impart to their pupils just that religious teaching the parents desire. 
And this vexed question would be solved. 

Now, are those in the United States wishing some such arrangement as 
this of sufficient numbers to reasonably ask a respectful hearing? 

I believe that at least one-third of the people do so desire. Besides, the 
Roman Catholics and German Lutherans all over the land who are building 
and supporting a system of private schools at a great sacrifice, not in protest 
against secular training, but in behalf of religious instruction along with 
secular, nearly all the leading Protestant denominations are crying out for 
“ more religion in the school.” There can not be more religion in the schools 
as now organized and endowed without gross violation of law. 

In the modification asked it is not a change of system as such, but a widen- 
ing and a broadening of it. Those who are satisfied with the system as it is 
would find it precisely the same for them. The school where no religion is 
taught would remain. 

I believe that those demanding more religion in the schools are sincere, and 
though I am not their spokesman, I can not conceive on their part a reasonable 
objection to the plan here proposed. I can not conceive a reasonable objection 
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on the part of any one, for it is simply fair play, which we claim to be the 
American motto. 

But let us go one step farther. Does the country need the preservation of 
religion? I have said the State as such has no religion, yet the State rests 
upon religion. The Government at least has always acknowledged that fact. 
The Declaration of Independence acknowledges a personal God, the God 
of nations, ruling over them with a beneficent providence, and appeals to 
Him to vindicate by victory the justice of revolt from the mother country. 
And when victory came our forefathers acknowledged God as having an- 
swered their prayer. In both of his inaugural addresses, Washington, the 
spokesman of the nation, gave God the glory and declared this people, above 
all other peoples, indebted to Providence for national life. And in his farewell 
address Washington declares that our hopes as a free people, that the pro- 
tection of our property, our lives, and our reputation rests not on large 
armies, not on extent or fertility of soil, not on commerce; no, and not even 
on secular education, but on the religious obligations of an oath. 

These are his words: ‘“ Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 

political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
Let it simply be asked, Where is the security for property, for reputation; for 
life, if the sense of religious obligations desert the oaths which are the instru- 
ments of investigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience, both forbid us to expect that national mor- 
ality can prevail in the exclusion of religious principles.” 

These are words pregnant with signification in this discussion. In follow- 
ing out this great truth here uttered by Washington every officer of the Gov- 
ernment, State and Federal, from President to policeman, when inducted 
into office calls God to witness that he will be faithful to his trust. The judge 
on the bench, the juror in the box, the witness on the stand, the attorney at 
the bar, all give us the same assurance in the same way. If Washington was 
right, if the policy of the Government is right, is it not worth while to pre- 
serve this sense of the religious obligations of an oath by all the agencies 
we have? 

Will some one say: “The State can do without religious instruction in 
schools. The system of schools as now organized teaches a system of natural 
ethics which is quite sufficient”? Let Herbert Spencer answer. In “ Facts 
and Comments” he says: 

“In many cases the Agnostic is misled by the assumption that a secular 
creed may with advantage forthwith replace the creed distinguished as sacred. 
That right guidance may be furnished by a system of natural ethics is a belief 
usually followed by the corollary that it needs only to develop such a system 
and the required self-control will result. But calm contemplation of men’s 
natures and doings dissipates this corollary. It assumes a general intel- 
ligence capable of seeing the beneficial outcome of certain modes of conduct, 
and it assumes that, having perceived the good results of this kind and the 
bad results of that kind, men will adopt the one and reject the other. But 
neither assumption is true. The average intellect can not grasp a demonstra- 
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tion even when the matter is concrete, and still less when the matter jg ab- 
stract. It can not bear in mind the successive propositions, but collapses 
under the weight of them before reaching the conclusion. Dogmatic teaching 
alone is effective with such, and even that often fails. The dogma, ‘Honesty 
is the best policy,’ is commonly inoperative with the thief, since he always 
hopes to escape detection. Further, to hope that average men may be swayed 
by the contemplation of advantage to society is utterly Utopian. In the minds 
of those who form the slum population and most of those immediately above 
them, will arise the thought, ‘I don’t care a damn for society.’ And at the 
other end of the social scale, among those whose lives alternate between club 
rooms and game preserves, there will arise, if not so coarsely expressed a 
thought, yet a thought, ‘Society as it is serves my purpose very well, and 
that’s enough for me.’ 

“Thus the Agnostic who thinks he can provide forthwith adequate guidance 
by setting forth a natural code of right conduct duly illustrated is under an 
illusion.” 

Such is the estimate that Herbert Spencer places on a code of natural 
ethics for the everyday things of life. 

Now, I do not believe that any one will contend that a system of education 
that excludes a code of ethics based on the supernatural can rise higher 
than the natural merely. And I do not think that any one will contend that 
such an ethical system can give a religious sanction to an oath such as Wash- 
ington claims our property, our reputation, and our lives depend on for their 
security. 

Moreover, would it not seem that, if that “ impersonal” something called 
the State, which has no religion, and yet which depends so essentially ‘upon 
religion, could give one unprejudiced thought to the subject of its own interest, 
it would be thankful to have religion inculcated by those who do believe in 
and are its teachers, especially when they propose to do so, not only without 
the cost of one cent to the State, but actually saving the State the cost of 
grounds and school buildings. 

And as a subject of meditation, for those especially who are so sensitive 
on the question of sectarianism, and so fearful lest the State may be asked 
to pay for sectarian instruction, did it never occur to them that Agnosticism 
is as much a sect as Methodism? Agnosticism, for the Agnostic is his special 
belief about religion, just as much as Methodism is the belief of the Methodist 
about religion. And since the intent of the school system, in order to be fair 
to all, is theoretically based on the idea that it will pay for the teaching of no 
man’s religious belief, but practically without intending it, does, as a matter 
of fact, foster most tenderly the Agnostic’s religious belief by the very ex- 
clusion of all instruction on Supernatural religion; why should not the 
Methodist or any other Christian denomination consistently and_ logically 
find fault with a system that carefully provides for one sect, the Agnostic, 
and excludes the teaching held by all others? 

Those who believe in the Christian religion are perfectly willing that the 
Agnostic should be protected in his political and natural right of believing 
and following Agnosticism for himself, but it is a little too much to ask them 
to support willingly, and without a murmur, a system of education whose 
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practical working is so utterly unfair, furnishing to the Agnostic the teaching 
of the Agnostic religion for his children, and discriminating against the 
Christian religion, and even taxing the teaching of the Christian religion 
and all this on the high plane of absolute fairness to all! 

To us it seems passing strange that other bodies of Christians do not see 
the necessity of taking this logical, common sense and true view of the matter 
as a means of self-preservation, and of making common cause with us, in- 
stead of depending upon the haphazard reading of a chapter of the Bible in 
the schools, half the time by those who do not believe in its sacred character, 
the recitation of the Lord’s prayer, led many times by those who do not believe 
in the “Lord,” and the delivery of a Baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
class at the end of the year by some minister of the Gospel. 











CATECHETICAL PART. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE TRAINING OF CHOIR 
BOYS. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Before taking steps to form a choir of boys, the first point to 
be considered is sufficiency of material, present and prospective, 
However obvious this may appear, the hint is hardly an unnec- 
essary one. Choirs are often started without accurate judgment 
as to supply of material, and instances are not wanting where, after 
premature organization, unlooked-for difficulties are met with in 
keeping up the required number of voices. To engage in an end- 
less struggle to keep the choir ranks full is not a judicious under- 
taking for either rector or choir-master ; it is well, then, to estimate 
carefully the probabilities as to voice supply* before commencing 
choir-work. 

Number of Boys.—For a large church, from sixteen to twenty- 
four boys (trebles) are needed. For a small church, from ten to 
fourteen. This is, however, approximate reckoning, as much de- 
pends upon the voices and their management. 

Sources of Material—Choir schools founded on the English 
system do not as yet exist in this country. The sources upon 
which our choirs depend for soprano material are the public 
schools, the parish schools, and the Sunday schools. In large cities, 
choir-masters obtain their voices not only from schools, but from 
various other sources, and their choirs are largely made up of 
singers (both men and boys) who come from outside the parish. 
In small places there is a much narrower field to choose from; and 
material, if found at all, is generally found within parochial limits. 
Consequently, in such places, the parish schools and Sunday 
schools are of primary importance as reservoirs from which to 
draw. 

Selection of Boys.—Boys are useful as choristers when they 
are between the ages of ten and sixteen years. Under ten, although 
they may possess good voices, they are too young to evince suf- 


* The word “supply” here has a significant meaning, when we take into 
account the inevitable changing of boys’ voices, and the necessity of being 
continually on the alert to fill vacancies. 
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ficient musical and general intelligence to be of much service. 
Over sixteen, their voices are on the verge of mutation. Although 
the younger boys are not as valuable as the older ones, it is ad- 
visable to keep up a supply of them. Eventually they become the 
leaders, and the choir must be filled at one end while it empties 
at the other. Bright, nervous, energetic boys who are fond of 
music, make the best choristers. Those who are naturally indolent 
or deficient in musical instinct should be habitually avoided, even 
if they have superior voices. Boys of steady habits and fixed pur- 
poses are especially desirable, because they are not likely to give 
up their choir duties after the novelty of singing has somewhat 
abated. Changeable choristers are highly undesirable. 

Loss of Choristers vs. Continuity of Training.—As vocal train- 
ing is a slow process, attaining its ends through gradual stages of 
development, it is of the highest importance that it be continuous 
and not interrupted. For example, a boy who enters a choir at the 
age of ten, and remains until his voice breaks, say at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, acquires the accumulated benefit of five or six 
years of vocal instruction and practice. He becomes more and more 
useful as a chorister, his voice getting stronger and fuller the 
longer he remains. But if he leaves, say at the age of twelve, he 
wastes not only what /e has learned, but he also, in a certain sense, 
wastes the time of his choir-master, who counts upon reaping the 
results of the previous two years’ training, and upon the boy’s 
singing longer. The rule is, “ Retain all voices until they break,” 
although it is often a difficult rule to carry out, excepting in choir 
schools and in choirs supported by liberal appropriations. The 
chief cause of boys giving up choir work is the breaking of the 
voice; but there are numerous other causes constantly encountered 
by choir-masters. Choristers often grow discontented, whimsical, 
and “ tired of singing.” They fall ill, perhaps, or they change their 
residences, or drift into occupations which prevent their regular 
attendance at rehearsals. 

Yearly “ Percentage of Change.’—By this is meant the ratio 
the number of annual losses bears to the number of boys in the 
choir. Suppose a choir containing fifteen boys to lose three every 
year, and to gain the same number. The yearly percentage of 
change would then be twenty. This may be considered a low per- 
centage, and very few choirs can boast of it. It is necessary to 
lessen the percentage of change as much as possible. Where it is 
high, vocal growth and development are correspondingly low. 
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Preparatory Class.—The advisability of forming, in addition to 
the regular choir, a class of younger boys, called probationers, de. 
pends largely upon circumstances. Theoretically, the idea is an 
excellent one, and should be adopted when it can be successfully 
carried out. Such a class is especially desirable when there is 4 
large parish school yielding abundance of material; where there ig 
daily service at which a choir is wanted; where there is an able 
assistant organist and choir-master, who can not only utilize the 
probationers for daily services, but also develop their voices for 
the choir proper. Where these conditions do not exist, it will be 
found that the time and trouble spent upon teaching preparatory 
boys are not always commensurate with after-results. A new boy, 
upon entering a choir, speedily “ falls into the traces,” and learns 
in a month or so as much as he would in double the time as a pro- 
bationer. Regular choristers act under a stimulus and esprit de 
corps which probationers do not feel, unless they form a separate 
and active choir by themselves. To keep up a preparatory class re- 
quires considerable amount of energy and training, which often 
tells more quickly and yields better results if concentrated upon 
the choir itself. 

Proportion of Parts ——When circumstances permit, there should 
be as many men as boys in the choir. For example, to balance 
eighteen well-trained sopranos, there should be eight basses, six 
tenors, and four altos, if the alto part be sung by men. But voices 
differ so much in force and carrying power, that no definite rule 
can be laid down as to proportion of parts. The best results, how- 
ever, are obtained only when the choir contains a full number of 
men.* Care should be taken that the alto and tenor parts be not too 
prominent. 

Choristers’ Stipends Frederick Helmore says, “ There are three 
ways of keeping the members of a choir together: 1. By paying 
them. 2. By keeping up the interest of the practisings in such a 
way as to secure a regular attendance for the love of the work. 3. By 
binding the members together by a common bond of interest. Of 
these the first is the simplest.” Choir-masters are of one mind on this 
point. The salaried system is, as Helmore says, the simplest. The 


* Besides the harmonic gain, bold unison passages ring out with telling 
effect when the choir is plentifully supplied with adult voices. In small 
choirs, where the boys are supported by a few men, unison music is generally 
ineffective. 
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result in the easier enforcement of discipline alone can not be over- 
estimated, and there is no more certain method of securing full and 
regular attendance at rehearsals and services. It is true that some 
rectors and choir-masters, by personal influence, succeed in main- 
taining a complete volunteer chorus; but this is decidedly ex- 
ceptional. However important the moral effect of such voluntary 
service may seem, it is not infrequently secured at the loss of other 
advantages which more than balance the supposed gain. 

Nearly all successful* choirs are salaried choirs. There is, per- 
haps, no more serious obstacle to a choir-master’s work than the 
want of a sufficient appropriation for choristers’ stipends. “If I 
have a choir, it must not be a voluntary one. I will not be subject 
to the whims and fancies of the singers, or liable to have all the 
tenors absent, or all the altos. If I have a choir, it must be a paid 
one, whose services I can command “ (Henry Smart). 

Volunteer Men.—There are, nevertheless, many parishes of limited 
means where the payment of numerous salaries is out of the ques- 
tion. In such places the success of a choir depends upon the personal 
influence of the rector and the musical abilities of the choir-master. 
When no salaries are paid, the incentives to choir work are: 1. Sense 
of duty in helping on the church by volunteer performance. 2. 
Musical interest engendered by the choir-master through his suc- 
cessful training, leading on to a desire to sing from educational 
motives, and for musical pleasure. However selfish this latter in- 
centive may seem, it is practically the one to which, on the choir- 
master’s part, chief attention must be paid. Such motives, although 
not the true ones, should be recognized for the sake of what they 
may ultimately lead to. The better the choir, the greater will be 
the number of volunteer singers. It is a good plan, however, always 
to pay the boys, even if the rest of the choir be not paid. Choir 
boys, it should be remembered, are but children, and can compre- 
hend but dimly the idea of singing from a sense of duty. The ex- 
pense of paying them is comparatively trifling, while the incon- 
veniences resulting from not paying them are often serious. There 
are exceptions to the rule, of course, and boys who cheerfully offer 
their services to the church should be received as volunteers, and 
commended for their praiseworthy action. 

Organist and Choir-master—The duties of organist and choir- 
master are sometimes divided and assigned to different officers. As 


*The word here refers to musical success in its strict sense. 
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a rule, there is no particular advantage in this. Although it is not 
always possible to find combined in one individual the qualities which 
make a successful voice-trainer, choir-master, and organist, it js 
nevertheless, highly desirable that these functions should be vested 
in one and the same person. At services the organist is Practically 
the conductor of the music. Through his manipulation of the organ 
he establishes a subtle understanding between himself and his choir 
which is of the highest importance, and which, if he alone trains 
his singers, he uses to far greater advantage than if he acts as a sup. 
ordinate. 

The Chief Difficulties—It is not primarily from musical, py 
ecclesiastical, reasons that boy choirs are employed in churches. The 
influence of church tradition in this regard is seen in the constantly 
and rapidly increasing number of vested choirs all over the country, 
It is undeniable, however, that while male choirs are most desirable 
from the ecclesiastical point of view, they have musical drawbacks 
which occasionally discourage their most earnest advocates. The 
fact that boys lose their voices at the ages of sixteen years is of 
itself a disadvantage, for it involves the incessant replenishing of 
the choir with young and inexperienced choristers, and the con- 
tinual loss of the oldest and most valuable ones. The choir-master 
in his vocal training works, so to speak, “ against time.” He must 
patiently labor over the development of voices, knowing full well 
that before he reaches mature vocal ability on the part of his 
choristers, nature will step in and defeat him. The second dis- 
advantage is that boys’ voices, unlike those of women, sound, in 
their natural state, coarse and rasping to refined, sensitive ears. 
It is only after a skilful course of training that they become agree- 
able, and, consequently, only in parishes where expert choir-masters 
are in command are desirable vocal results secured. On the other 
hand, we should not lose sight of the fact that choirs of men and 
women likewise have serious drawbacks, and are proverbially hard 
to manage. The vocal difficulties of boy choir-training, although 
great, are far from insurmountable; moreover, in places where it 
has been found impossible to maintain a high degree of vocal pro- 
ficiency among choristers, vested choirs have, nevertheless, been the 
means of reviving the interest in church music, and have incon- 
testably proved their general superiority to other forms of choirs.— 
From “ Practical Hints on the Training of Choir Boys,” by G. E. 
Stubbs. 
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THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 
BY THE REV. T. L, KINKEAD, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
(Concluded. ) 


Educators group questions in several classes which may ail be 
reduced to two, namely, into test questions and training questions. 
Test questions are used to discover what knowledge the person pos- 
sesses. Training questions are used to help the power of reasoning. 
Our Lord was very fond of asking questions. When He healed a 
man on the Sabbath Day somebody objected, and He said: “ Which 
of you having an ox or an ass fall into a pit would hesitate to draw 
him out on the Sabbath Day?” That set them thinking: “If we do 
so much on the Sabbath Day for a beast why should we not relieve a 
human being?” Test questions recall what has been learned, and 
training questions lead to new facts. The one sends the mind back- 
ward and the other sends it forward. There is such a thing as bad 
or over-questioning. We can not teach everything by questioning. 
We must have some foundation for the questions. If we were to 
question a class of children on astronomy, for instance, how could we 
expect them to answer when they are totally ignorant of the science? 
There must be some knowledge as a basis for questions. Hair- 
splitting questions. Children have a very weak power of discrim- 
ination. The difference between things must be quite large and 
noticeable, otherwise they do not perceive it. The younger the 
children the weaker is the power of discrimination. It is useless to 
ask questions that are almost alike. Do not ask leading questions, 
because they suggest the answer and give no work to the mind. For 
example: “ Was not Christ the Son of God?” Naturally the answer 
would be, “ Yes.” Preface questions, such as “ My dear children, I 
am going to ask you a question, and when I ask it I expect to get a 
good answer,” are a loss of time. Every moment in the Sunday 
School or class-room is valuable, and no moment should be wasted 
on unnecessary words and useless preliminary explanation. Al- 
ternative questions have little benefit. If one should ask, for in- 
stance, “ Was Adam a man or a woman?” and some one answer 
he was a woman; as soon as the first answer is rejected the al- 
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ternative is given. There is no reflection in such answering, and for 
that reason it is useless. Echo questions, as they are called, simply 
require a repetition of what has been said. For instance, a teacher 
says, “ Christ died on Mount Calvary,” and then asks: “ Where did 
Christ die?” “On Mount Calvary ” is necessarily the answer, but 
there is no thinking in it. It is simply an echo of what was said, 
Combined questions. For example: “ Was St. Elizabeth related to 
the Blessed Virgin? and whose mother was she?” There the child’s 
mind is set to work on two distinct propositions, with the result that 
neither is as likely to be answered as if they had been asked sep- 
arately. ‘“ Yes” and “ No” questions are good only in review work, 
when rapidity is required. Mixed questions, by which we mean the 
mingling of the important and unimportant. Suppose we ask if 
angels have bodies, and if their wings be made of feathers? “ Have 
angels bodies?” is important, because it emphasizes the spiritual 
nature of the angel. Now, when we mix up this important subject 
with something about feathery wings, the only kind of wings the 
child has ever thought of, we destroy the effect of the whole question. 
Questions that evoke contradictory answers. For example, a man 
was asked in court: “ How do you know this man is of bad char- 
acter,” and answered: “ I know he is of bad character because I have 
met him in places where I would be ashamed to be seen.” Gen- 
eralizing questions: Children can not generalize. Their minds are 
occupied with the concrete. If we ask a child “ What is sin?” he 
will usually answer, “It is stealing.” Of course that is a sin, but 
that is not the definition of sin. “Sin is a rebellious act against 
Almighty God.” The child has not the grasp of mind to see in ab- 
stract. How many teachers ask general questions that they them- 
selves would find it hard to answer, if called upon to do so. If we ask 
a child, ‘“‘ What is an animal?” he can not tell us; but if we ask, 
“What is a horse?” he will answer at once. If, while explaining 
Baptism, we ask, “ What is salt?” we will probably get for 
answer, “ Salt is salt.” The teacher himself may not be able to 
give an intelligent answer. It is a good thing for the teacher 
to frame the answer in his own mind before asking the question, and 
then see if a correct answer can be given. It is told that a certain 
professor asked a student: “ What is a window?” The student an- 
swered: “It is a hole in the wall to let in light.” The answer did 
not suit the professor, and his colleague said to him: “ What answer 
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did you expect? What isa window?” Said he: “ Why, a window 
is, oh, anybody knows what a window is.” 

Good answers should contain a complete and true statement. Chil- 
dren have two difficulties to contend with when answering a ques- 
tion. The first is to get the idea of what they are going to say, and 
the second is how to say it. If we see the child has the idea, but 
can not express it, it is a good thing to help him along with the ex- 
pression ; that is encouraging. In asking questions we must be pre- 
pared sometimes for unexpected answers, but we should not reject 
an answer provided it be a good one, even if it be not the one we 
expected, because if we reject it we leave the child under the im- 
pression that the answer is altogether wrong. Instead of rejecting 
such answers it would be better to bring out the answer intended 
by another question. Good answers are exact, ample, prompt, and 
to the point. When we do get a good answer we must sometimes 
appear to doubt it, so as to inspire firmness and self-reliance in the 
children. The following method is very helpful to the children: In 
giving the answers have them repeat them in their own words. Make 
them also substitute synonyms. For instance: “ Mortal sin is a 
grievous offence against the law of God.” Let the children sub- 
stitute a word for grievous. ‘“ Mortal sin is a great offence against 
the law of God.” Irrelevant answers. It is very common with chil- 
dren not to answer to the point; to say something about the subject, 
but not to answer the question. It is not a wise practice to always 
make comments on the author of an answer; to say: “ That is very 
good,” or, “ You are stupid.” Such comments are sometimes unjust, 
and often untrue, and they are besides a waste of time. If used at 
all they should be used sparingly. 

Another important point is when to question. Question at the 
beginning of a lesson, so as to fix the attention on the matter to be 
explained. Give a few general questions. Question again at the 
end of the lesson to see what knowledge has been acquired through 
the instruction. Question now and then during the lesson to discover 
its difficulties. Sometimes it will be found that after long explana- 
tions the children have not understood, because they did not under- 
stand in the beginning ; this may be avoided by now and then asking 
a question here and there. Whom should we question? Not always 
the brightest children, but all the children according to their capacity. 
Ask the bright children difficult questions, so that they may not be- 
come conceited, and ask the dull children easy questions, so that they 
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may be encouraged. Let the scholars put questions to one another, 
It will be found very useful in manifesting their knowledge or 
ignorance. 

In conclusion let me say that teachers must have natural aptitude 
and acquired knowledge as well as experience and high Motives, 
Their aptitude implies taste for the work and love for the children, 
The knowledge that they have must also imply a desire to impart 
that knowledge to others. They must have experience, gathered 
either from their own work or from the work of others. They must 
have religious motives. They must have in view our blessed Lord’s 
plan of salvation and act in conformity with His will! 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VII—TuHeE TEACHERS. 


Iam afraid, and I fear justly, that my last talk ended in a little 
bit of sermonizing. Habits are clinging things. Like the fabled 
shirt of Hercules, they embrace and they consume. When one 
has been “ proning ”’ for more than a quarter of a century it is hardly 
to be wondered at, that, no matter how much he may be on his 
guard against it, many a time and oft he will lapse into the pulpit 
manner. Like a much advertised panacea, he will work “ while he 
sleeps.” 

The director is the commander-in-chief. His teachers are his 
oficers. His army is his children. Proceed we then to some 
animadversions anent the teachers. We may have exhausted our- 
selves in the premises, but the director is a subject which, on ac- 
count of its moment, will always remain unspent. To the director 
belongs the by no means easy task of selecting his aids. In a work 
which, when successful, means so much good and when illy per- 
formed means simply a catastrophe, the instruments to be em- 
ployed must, if possible, be flawless. The duty of the teacher 
is not free from difficulty, neither is it always to be performed 
without anxiety and annoyance. It is all-absorbing. The labor 
is not limited to the hour during which the Sunday school 
lasts, but it calls for some, if not much, preparation. The 
teacher is not to be forced into his position. If he goes to it 
unwillingly, there is no answering for the quality of his work. 
If he does not warm up to his function, let him resign or let the 
director see to it that he is discharged. His services must be 
voluntary. Otherwise he is a “dog in the manger.” He will not 
labor himself nor will he allow any one else to labor. The will- 
ingness on the part of the teacher to aid the director must not 
spring from friendship only. Friendship for the director is, un- 
doubtedly, a strong motive, but love for the work is stronger. 
“Where we love, there is no labor, or if there be labor, the labor 
is loved.” The teacher who toils out of gratitude to the director 
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and love for the Sunday school is more than half way on the 
journey to success. 

It may be remarked here, “lest we forget,” that young girls 
or mere children should never be chosen. They are not of 
an age, no matter how phenomenal their precociousness, to ap- 
preciate what they do. They are influenced by the distinction 
which being Sunday school teachers gives them. I know they 
are assigned to teaching the prayers merely, but it is to be te. 
membered that they are in close companionship with the members 
of their class during the week, and they will, as a consequence, fai] 
to command for any length of time either respect or attention, 
“ The teacher is only a girl after all,” the children will be tempted 
to say, “and not a whit better than one of ourselves.” Might be 
considered also that the possibilities for revenge after school for 
severity, justifiable or otherwise, are infinite. 

It is to be deplored that more young men can not be induced to 
enter upon the discharge of this task. What strikes one entering a 
Sunday school is that, in nearly every class, the teachers are young 
women. This is to be deplored not only because, all other things 
equal, the man can control the boy better than can a woman, but 
especially because it demonstrates painfully the fact that the pious 
and devoted are to be found chiefly among the gentler sex, and that 
the religious spirit among men compared with that among women 
is a feeble spark alongside of a glowing flame. 

In respect to this unenviable office of choosing teachers, it is to 
be regretted that the selection does not take a wider range. It seems 
to be limited to women who, the whole week long, have been moiling 
in department and other stores, in offices, or in the arduous and wear- 
ing precincts of the school room, public or parochial, as the case may 
be. They are busy and tired mentally and bodily the whole week. 
Their whole nature looks forward to the Sunday repose, and lo! the 
Sabbath brings with it little rest and much concern. This system of 
selection may be justly qualified as “cruelty to animals.” They 
have no time for anything like remote preparation. In spite of 
their best intentions, they are practically dragged to their classes, 
and six days of exhaustion are rounded off by a day of perplexing 
solicitude. It stands to reason that physically they are unfit for 
intelligent wrestling with the difficulties of their Sunday school. 
Their minds can scarcely be sound—nor can their bodies be robust. 
When I say their minds can hardly be sound, I understand, in that 
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healthy condition which will give them the elasticity and alertness 
without which an instructor is a figurehead and nothing more. 

I was conscious during the foregoing speech that, when the oppor- 
tunity offered, I would be asked the question: What is the remedy ? 
There is, I believe, a remedy. Like all remedies, however, its ap- 
plication may not be without difficulty. In every congregation 
there are women of leisure. Their leisure means comfort and ab- 
sence of worry. Most of their desires are gratified. The cares of 
life are not many for them. They are, many of them, college or 
convent graduates. They neither toil nor spin, yet Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed as one of these. Their lives flow in 
an even way, and they are as unfatigued Sunday morning as any 
other day of the week. They are good Catholics. Many of them 
aspire to perfection and adjust their consciences under the watchful 
guidance of skilled confessors. It would really be little or no in- 
convenience to them to devote an hour or more on Sunday in 
helping the director. I know that some of this class are employed 
in Sunday school work. I know, too, that very few of them volun- 
teer. I do know also that many of them are Catholic women to 
the very core, and would gladly throw themselves into the breach 
if the nature and dignity of the Catechist were brought clearly to 
their notice. I have a suspicion that these women of whom I have 
been speaking have held back simply because they were not ap- 
proached. Their great temptation is worldliness. Put them at the 
head of a Catechism class and a new little sphere will be opened 
to them, and in a short while they will find an antidote to the poison 
of the “Smart Set,” and behold themselves in the brighter and 
wholesomer spaces of “ otherworldliness.” Their hearts will go 
out to their children. They will see inmates of all kinds of homes, 
they will have an object lesson in charity, and they will learn the 
sweetness that attaches to spiritual works of mercy and which has 
a savor all its own and unutterably delicious. 








AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 


The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


VII.—ConFIRMATION, 


DEAR CHILDREN: To-day we are to treat of the Holy Sacrament 
of Confirmation. The explanation of this Sacrament calls for our 
special attention, because it is considered by some of minor im- 
portance, since it is not so necessary for salvation as Holy Bap- 
tism. The Fathers in speaking of this Sacrament use various 
terms, as: Confirmation (i. e., strengthening), Imposition of Hands, 
Sealing, Unction, Chrism, or Mystery of the Holy Ghost. The 
word “ Confirmation” is derived from the Latin word “ firmare,” 
to strengthen, to make firm. Formerly this Sacrament was ad- 
ministered soon after Baptism, but it was always kept separate 
from the latter and conferred as a separate Sacrament. 

“What is Confirmation?” “Confirmation is a Sacrament in 
which, through the imposition of the Bishop’s hands, by anointing 
and by prayer, those already baptized are strengthened by the Holy 
Ghost in order that they may steadfastly profess their faith, and 
faithfully live up to it.” 

Who teaches us that Christ has instituted the Sacrament of 
Confirmation? The infallible Catholic Church, in accordance with 
the Holy Scriptures, with the doctrine of the Holy Fathers, and 
with the practice of the earliest times. 

St. Paul says (in II. Cor. i. 21, 22): “He that confirmeth us 
with you in Christ, and that hath anointed us, is God: who also 
hath sealed us, and given the pledge of the Spirit in our hearts.” 

The disciples of Ephesus were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus; and when Paul had imposed his hands on them, the Holy 
Ghost came down upon them, and they “spake with tongues and 
prophesied.” 
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The apostles imparted the blessing of the Holy Ghost by the im- 
position of hands. Now, this they could not do through them- 
selves, but only by the power and command of Jesus Christ. He 
Himself must, therefore, have instituted the Sacrament of Holy 
Confirmation. St. Irenaeus, Tertullian, and others of the early 
Fathers of the Church testify to the institution by Jesus Christ of 
Confirmation as a Sacrament. St. Augustine says: “ The Sacra- 
ment of Chrism is just as holy as Baptism.” History attests that 
even in the earliest days of the Church the Bishops traveled 
about to lay their hands on those that were baptized, and to call 
down the Holy Ghost upon them—just as it is done in our days. 
Nearly all the sects, even those which separated themselves from the 
Catholic Church, have accepted Confirmation as a Sacrament. 

What are the effects of Confirmation? 1. Confirmation in- 
creases sanctifying grace in us. 2. It gives us the Holy Ghost to 
enable us to fight against evil and to grow in virtue; and 3. It 
imprints upon us, as soldiers of Christ, a spiritual mark which can 
never be effaced. 

Holy Scripture says: “ He that confirmed us with you in Christ, 
and that hath anointed us, is God; who also hath sealed us and 
given the pledge of the Spirit in our hearts.” 

1. Confirmation is, as you have learned in previous lessons, a 
Sacrament of the living, increasing the sanctifying grace which is 
already present in the soul. 

2. It gives us the Holy Ghost. Although the Holy Ghost dwells 
already in the soul through Baptism, yet in Confirmation we re- 
ceive an especial communication of the Holy Ghost. “Then they 
laid their hands upon them, and they received the Holy Ghost.” 

The sacramental grace of the Sacraments gives strength, makes 
firm; hence the word “ Confirmation.” ‘The holy Pope and Martyr 
St. Melchiades describes the effect of Confirmation compared with 
that of Baptism in the following manner: “In Holy Baptism the 
Holy Ghost gives us the fulness of grace so that we many regain 
our lost innocence, and in Confirmation He gives us the grace to 
acquire the completion of Christian justice. In Baptism we are 
washed and cleansed from sin; in Confirmation we are given 
strength to withstand the temptations of sin.” 

We need strength: 1. To fight against evil. 2. To grow in 
virtue. 

Those who through Baptism have become Christians are like new- 
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born infants—frail and weak. Through Confirmation, howeyer 
they are fortified against all the assaults of the world and of Satan, 
But not only are we strengthened to fight against evil, but also to 
grow in virtue. We see in the apostles what fortitude the Holy 
Ghost imparts. They had hidden themselves, fearing the Jews 
would put them to death; but when the Holy Ghost had descendeq 
upon them they went amongst the Jews unflinchingly and preached 
Christ crucified, fearing neither persecution nor death. 

3. Confirmation, furthermore, imprints an ineffaceable spiritual 
mark. This mark (character) which Confirmation imprints—the 
seal—is that of a soldier of Christ, whose duty it is to combat against 
all visible and invisible enemies of Jesus Christ. 

Who has power to confirm? The Bishops, as successors of the 
Apostles, have the power to confirm; in urgent cases, however, the 
Pope can delegate this power also to a priest who is not a Bishop, 
This power is, for instance, conferred by the Holy Father upon 
missionary priests when, on account of great distances, it would be 
impossible for the Bishop to administer the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation. 

How does the Bishop give Confirmation? He extends his hands 
over the candidates for Confirmation, and prays for them all in 
general that the Holy Ghost may come down upon them; then he 
lays his hand upon each one in particular and anoints him with 
holy Chrism; concluding by giving to all in common the Episcopal 
Benediction. The outward signs, therefore, of Confirmation are: 
the laying on of hands, the anointing, and the prayer of the Bishop. 
To these actual and necessary signs the Church has also added 
various ceremonies to symbolize the meaning and efficacy of the 
Sacrament. At Confirmation the Bishop lays his hand upon the 
candidate’s head. This laying on of the hand betokens that an 
especial power from heaven descends upon the one confirmed. The 
laying of the hand upon something implies that we take possession 
of it. Thus the laying on of hands should remind us that we are 
made the property of the Church, and the property of our Saviour. 

Of what does the Chrism, blessed by the Bishop, consist? Of 
oil of olives and balsam. 

The anointing at Confirmation is done with Chrism that has 
been blessed by the Bishop on Holy Thursday. Olive oil is ob- 
tained from the fruit of the olive tree, and in Chrism it is mixed 
with sweet scented balsam. 
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In the Old Law those that were anointed were (a) The Prophets ; 
(b) The high priests; and (c) The Kings. 

What does the oil signify? The oil signifies the strengthening 
of the soul for the combat against the enemies of our salvation. 

Oil is a symbol of power and strength. In ancient times athletes 
rubbed their bodies with oil. This made their limbs strong, supple, 
nimble, so that their opponents could not easily lay hold of them. 
Confirmation should make us strong in faith and in virtue, and 
remind us that Satan should not be allowed to gain a hold on us 
through his temptations. When oil is poured on paper or other 
materials it penetrates them thoroughly, and can not be taken 
out of them. Thus should Confirmation leave on us an indelible 
spiritual mark. 

Why is sweet-scented balsam mixed with the oil? To signify 
that the confirmed soul receives the grace to remain undefiled 
from the corruption of the world and to spread abroad by a pious 
life the sweet odor of virtue. Not only the sinner is an object of 
Divine displeasure, but also the lukewarm Christian. Our work is 
not by any means complete when we merely keep ourselves free 
from sin; we must also produce fruits of virtue. The sinner de- 
composes, so to speak, in the corruption of the World. Balsam 
protects the body from decomposition, and so should Confirmation 
protect the soul from the corruption of the world. As the balsam 
exhales sweet odors, so should our good virtues exhale the sweet 
odor of virtue around us. The mixing of the two substances sig- 
nifies that in Confirmation we receive the fulness of Divine Grace. 

Why does the Bishop make the sign of the cross upon the fore- 
head of the person to be confirmed? To signify that a Christian 
should never be ashamed of the Cross, but should always confess, 
without hesitation, his faith in Christ Crucified. 

It is said of the Saints in the Apocalypse of St. John that they 
bear the name of Jesus and of God the Father written upon their 
foreheads. Societies, clubs, etc., have as a symbol of their aims 
and purposes flags with signs and inscriptions. The most beautiful 
sign for a Christian is the sign of his redemption: the Cross; it is 
a sign of honor and victory at which we should always rejoice and 
of which we should never be ashamed. 

Why does the Bishop after Confirmation give the cheek of the 
confirmed a gentle blow? To remind him that now it is his duty 
to bear with patience, for the sake of the name of Jesus, all kinds 
of trials and crosses. 
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Is Confirmation necessary for salvation? Confirmation is not 
absolutely necessary for salvation, yet it would be a sin not to re. 
ceive it through negligence or indifference. Many synods haye 
ordered the faithful not to neglect the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
and have imposed a penance on parents who neglect to have their 
children confirmed. 

Every baptized person can receive Confirmation. 

In the explanation of Holy Baptism we have learned that it 
forms, so to say, the portal to the edifice of our salvation, and that 
it imparts to us the right to receive the other Holy Sacraments, 
Therefore, children, even in their most tender years, may receive 
Confirmation. Such, indeed, was the practise in the earliest cen- 
turies of Christianity. In our own times it is usual to give Con- 
firmation to children when they leave school and enter into public 
life. 

How should Confirmation be received? The recipient should: 

1. Be in a state of grace and pray fervently for the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

2. Promise God to live and die as a good Christian. 

At the explanation of the Sacraments in general, we learned that 
Confirmation is a Sacrament of the living, for which reason it can 
only be received in the state of grace. The recipients should pray 
fervently for the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, so that they may 
receive Confirmation worthily. What these gifts of the Holy 
Ghost are we learned in the eighth article of the Apostles’ Creed, 
namely: 1. Wisdom; 2. Understanding; 3. Council; 4. Fortitude; 
5. Knowledge; 6. Godliness or Piety, and 7. The Fear of the Lord. 

We should, further, promise God to live and die as good Chris- 
tians. If God on His part pours upon us the fulness of His Grace, 
we should certainly do our best to fulfil our part by promising and 
endeavoring to live and die a good Catholic. A good Catholic is 
a person who believes all that Jesus taught and what the Catholic 
Church proposes to him to believe, who fulfils faithfully the Com- 
mandments of God and the Church, who loves God above all, and 
his neighbor as himself, who strives to avoid even the smallest sin, 
and to do as much good as may lie in his power. Those who have 
lived a good life will also die happily, i. e., with resignation to the 
Divine will, and in the hope of eternal blessedness. 

Why are Sponsors, or Godfathers and Godmothers, required 
in Confirmation? That they may present to the Bishop those who 
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are to be confirmed, and afterward advise and help them in their 


spiritual combat. 
The Sponsor lays his right hand on the right shoulder of the 


person to be confirmed. The Sponsor in Confirmation undertakes 
the same duties as the Sponsor in Baptism. He must himself have 
been confirmed, and must be of the same sex as the person to be 
confirmed. The Sponsor in Baptism should not also be the Sponsor 
in Confirmation for the same person. Amongst the early Chris- 
tians, however, this was permitted when the baptized child was 
immediately confirmed. 

The moral application is to pray frequently and earnestly that 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost may be strengthened in you. Per- 
form the duties of a Catholic without fear of men, for Jesus has 
said: “ Who so loses his life for my sake shall find it.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. 

2. What other names have the Fathers given to this Sacrament? The 
names: Seal of the Lord, Laying on of hands, Mystery of anointing, Sac- 
rament of Chrism, Token of salvation, Marking of the forehead, etc. 

3. Whence comes the word Confirmation? From the Latin word 
“firmare,” i. e., to fortify. 

4. When was Confirmation given in the early centuries? Immediately 
after Baptism. 

5. Is it a separate Sacrament? It has always been regarded as a separate 
Sacrament. 

6. What does the Council of Trent say of the Sacrament of Confirmation? 
It declares that Confirmation is not merely a ceremony, but a true and actual 
Sacrament. 

7. What is Confirmation? (Answer as in Catechism.) 

8. Why is Confirmation a Sacrament? Because in Confirmation there is 
present everything which belongs to a Sacrament. 

9. What is that? 1. An outward sign. 2. An invisible grace. 3. The in- 
stitution by Jesus Christ our Lord. 

10. Who teaches us that Christ instituted the Sacrament of Confirmation ? 
The infallible Catholic Church, in accordance with Holy Scriptures and 
with the doctrine of the Fathers. 

11. When, at what time, did Jesus institute Confirmation? Holy Scripture 
does not tell us definitely when this Sacrament was instituted by Christ. 

12, What text of Scripture alludes to the anointing and the effects of 
Confirmation? St. Paul writes: “He that confirmeth us with you in Christ, 
and that hath anointed us, in God; who also hath sealed us, and given the 
pledge of the spirit in our hearts” (II. Cor. i. 2, 22.) 

13. What does Holy Scripture say of the Disciples of Ephesus? “ They 
(the disciples of Ephesus) were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and when Paul had imposed his hands on them, the Holy Ghost came upon 
them, and they spoke with tongues and prophesied” (Acts xix. 5, 6). 
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14. Now if the Apostles actually imparted the Holy Ghost b 
tion of hands, what follows therefrom? That they had been 
empowered to do so by Jesus. 


15. What Fathers speak of Confirmation? Irenaeus, Tertullian, Augustine 


16. What does St. Augustine write concerning the Sacrament of Cop. 
firmation? “The Sacrament of Chrism,” says St. Augustine, “is just as 
holy as Baptism.” 


17. _What does Church history record concerning the administering of Con- 
firmation? It tells us that the Bishops traveled long distances to administer 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

18. What have even those sects which have fallen away from the Church 
accepted concerning Confirmation? That Confirmation is a Sacrament. 

19. What are the effects of Confirmation? (Answer as in Catechism.) 

20. What accordingly is the first effect? Confirmation increases sanctify- 
ing grace. 

21. Why does it increase sanctifying grace? Because it is a Sacrament 
of the living. 

22. What does man become by Baptism? He is made a child of God. 

23. And what does he become through the Sacrament of Confirmation? 
A soldier of Christ. 


ft What is the second effect of Confirmation? It imparts to us the Holy 
host. 

25. But the Holy Ghost was already imparted to us in Baptism? In Con- 
firmation the Holy Ghost is imparted to us in a particular manner. 

26. Whence do we know that the Holy Ghost is imparted to us in Con- 
firmation? From the text of Scripture: “They laid their hands upon them, 
and they received the Holy Ghost.” 

27. For what does Confirmation give the recipient strength? For the 
combat against evil, and for growth in good. 


28. Why do the aspirants for Confirmation require to be strengthened? 
Because they are still feeble and weak. 

29. In whom do we see exemplified the efficacy of the grace of the Holy 
Ghost? In the apostles. 

30. What was their condition before the descent of the Holy Ghost? 
They were filled with fear of the Jews. 

31. How were they after the coming of the Holy Ghost? They were 
fearless; so much so, that they preached Jesus crucified in the very face of 
His enemies. 

32. What is the third effect of Confirmation? It imprints on us, as soldiers 
of Christ, a spiritual mark which can never be effaced. 

33. Against whom, then, must we fight? Against the visible and in- 
visible enemies of Jesus Christ. 

34. Who have the power to confirm? The Bishops, as the successors of 
the apostles, have the power to confirm. 

35. Who may give Confirmation in urgent cases? In urgent cases priests 
may give Confirmation. 

36. What priests in particular receive this power? Missionary priests. 

37. Why is this? Because they go to far countries where there may be 
no Bishop to confirm. 

38. How does the Bishop give Confirmation? (Answer as in Catechism.) 

39. Which are the essential outward signs of Confirmation? 1. The im- 
position of hands; 2. The anointing with Chrism, and, 3. The prayer of the 
Bishop. 

40. How does the Bishop lay his hands upon the candidate for Confirma- 
tion? By a movement of the hands from above. 
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41. What does this denote? That every grace comes from above, from 

heaven, and descends upon us. 
. When a person lays his hand upon anything what is indicated? That 
he has taken possession of it. 
3. What is signified, then, when hands are laid upon us in Confirmation? 
That we have become the property of God and of the Church. 
Of what does the Chrism blessed by the Bishop consist? Of oil of 
olives and balsam. 

4s. What does the oil signify? The oil signifies the inward strength for 
the combat against the enemies of our salvation. 

46. What was the custom of the gladiators in ancient times before enter- 
ing the arena to fight? To rub their bodies with oil. 

What effect did this have? The limbs were strengthened, made 
supple, and lithesome, so that their enemies could not easily catch them. 

48. When oil soaks into paper can the stain be removed? No; that is 
impossible. 

49. In the same way Confirmation imprints upon the one who receives it 
an ineffaceable spiritual mark. 

so. What ought man to do so as not to become an object of Divine 
displeasure? He should, by good works, spread abroad the fragrance of 
virtue. 

51. What part of the body is anointed? The forehead. 

52. With what sign? With the sign of the holy cross. 

53. By what sign were we made children of God in Baptism? The sign 
of the cross. 

Why is this? Because Jesus died for us upon the cross, and by His 
death obtained for us the grace of God. 

55. Why are we anointed upon the forehead? To indicate that the Chris- 
tian should never be ashamed of the cross, but should profess fearlessly his 
belief in Jesus crucified. 

56. What sort of sign was the cross before the death of Christ? It was 
a sign of the greatest ignominy. 

57. What sort of sign is it now? It is a sign of honor and victory. 

58. Why does the Bishop, after he has anointed the person, give him a 
slight blow on the cheek? To remind him that now being strengthened, he 
ought to be prepared to suffer patiently any kind of humiliation for the name 
of Jesus. 

50. Who is capable of receiving Confirmation? Every one who is bap- 
tized. 

60. How ought we to receive Confirmation? (Answer as in Catechism.) 

61. Why must we be in a state of grace to receive Confirmation? Because 
it is one of the Sacraments of the living. 

62. What else should we do before receiving Confirmation? We should 
pray fervently for the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

63. Name these seven gifts. (Answer as in Catechism.) 

64. What promise ought those confirmed make to God? They should 
promise God to live and to die as good Christians. 


God does everything for man’s happiness. He infuses the Holy 
Ghost into the hearts of men. It is for men, therefore, to open 
their hearts to the Holy Spirit, to admit Him and to preserve Him 
in their hearts. 








PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 


CONGREGATIONS. 


I. From the Acta Pi X. 


1. The Society of St. Caecilia—The Holy Father writes 
to Cardinal Fischer, Archbishop of Cologne, to express his 
gratification at the praiseworthy and successful efforts of 
the German Society of St. Caecilia for the advancement of 
the Gregorian Chant. 

2. Indulgences for the Jubilee of the Immaculate Con- 
ception.—The Holy Father has granted the following in- 
dulgences in connection with the solemnities in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation of the Dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception: 

(a) To all who are present at the services held with 
authority of the Bishop on the 8th of each month—seven 
years and seven quarantines. 

(b) To those who on that day visit the church or oratory 
in which they are held—three hundred days, toties quoties. 

(c) To those who have been present at least three times 
at the monthly devotions—a Plenary Indulgence under the 
usual conditions, to be gained once. 

(d) To those who make a pilgrimage to Rome during 
the year 1904, and visit the Vatican and Liberian Basilicas 
—a Plenary Indulgence on the usual conditions. 

All these Indulgences are applicable to the souls in 
Purgatory. 

3. On the Election of Bishops.—The Holy Father has 
aggregated the special Congregation instituted for the Elec- 
tion of Italian Bishops, to the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, which is under his immediate supervision. To this 
Congregation will go all matter pertaining to the election of 
Bishops, excepting for places under the Congregations 
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of the Propaganda and of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, or places in connection with which there exists a 
peculiar constitution or concordat. 


Il. From the S. Cong. of Rites. 

1. The Cult of John de Vercellis, O.P.—Approval has 
been given to the immemorial cult of Blessed John de 
Vercellis, the sixth Master General of the Dominicans, a 
contemporary of B. Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. (September 1, 1903.) 

2. The Cause of Joan of Arc.—It is decided that proof 
had been given of the possession by the venerable servant 
of God, Joan of Arc, of the theological and other virtues 
in gradu heroico, and the cause is advanced to the dis- 
cussion of miracles. (January 5, 1904.) 

3. Questions relating to the Office——(a) When an order 
of Regulars has Our Lady as one of its patrons, the mem- 
bers should not make commemoration of her in the Suf- 
fragia as patron when they have said the Little Office in 
choir. 

(b) On the Feast of St. Mary Magdalen, if neither the 
First nor Second Vespers be ever said, the hymn at Matins 
should be taken from Vespers, and the Matin hymn omitted. 

4. Rule for Precedence for Deans.—In answer to a ques- 
tion proposed by a priest in the Archdiocese of Gnesen- 
Posen, the S. Cong. replied that the Ordinary can settle the 
place of the Dean, not ix Choro et Capitulo, but in other 
functions and meetings where the Dean represents the 
Ordinary. (December 11, 1903.) 

5. Instrumental Music during Holy Week.—In answer 
to the Cardinal Archbishop of Compostella, it is decided 
that the rule forbidding the use of the Harmonium, etc., to 
accompany the singing during the Tenebrae, applies every- 
where, no matter what the traditional custom may be 
(January 8, 1904.) 

6. The Instruction on Sacred Music.—The Holy Father 
has ordered that the instructions contained in his letter on 
sacred music and other important prescriptions concerning 
the same matter be collected into a Codex Juridicus 
Musicae Sacrae, to which all churches shall conform, no 
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matter what privileges or exemptions they may heretofore 
have enjoyed. (January 8, 1904.) 

7. Concurrence of Feasts—(a) Some churches in the 
Diocese of Metz have St. James and St. Christopher (July 
25) as patrons of equal rank. In this case it is decided that 
both must be celebrated. The Feast of St. James shall be 
kept on the day and that of St. Christopher transferred, 

(b) A diocesan priest says Mass in an oratory of the 
Sisters of Charity. In 1903 the new Feast of the Patronage 
of St. Vincent de Paul came on the Fourth Sunday of 
Advent. In this case the chaplain should transfer the feast 
to the first free day according to the Diocesan Ordo, and 
not according to the Vincentian Ordo. (November 27, 
1903. ) 

8. Bishops celebrating in aliena diocesi.imWithout per- 
mission from the Ordinary, other Bishops may not cele- 
brate Solemn Mass or Vespers in Episcopal vestments, 
even though occupying only the faldstool and not using 
the crosier. (December 4, 1903.) 

9. Votive of the Immaculate Conception for Franciscans. 
—The privilege of the Votive Mass of the Immaculate 
Concention on Saturdays is extended to all churches and 
oratories which follow the Franciscan calendar. (Decem- 


ber 9, 1903). 


III. From the S. Cong. of Indulgences. 

1. Tertiaries living in Community.—The extension to 
Tertiaries living in community of Indulgences belonging 
to the Orders whose name they bear (cf. HoMILetic 
MonTRLy, March, 1904) is restricted by the clause “ dum- 
modo Ordinibus legitime sint aggregata.” 

2. The “Blessed be God.’—The Holy Father has 
granted an Indulgence of fifty days, applicable to the souls 
in Purgatory, to those who say this prayer on hearing a 
blasphemy. (November 28, 1903.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


A RECENT PAPAL DISPENSATION “SUPER MATRI- 
MONIO RATO ET NON CONSUMMATO.” 


Miss A. R., twenty years of age, living in Linz, Austria, was 
married in 1894 to a Catholic young man, twenty-four years of age, 
in one of the parish churches of that city. After a wedding trip to 
Vienna, the young couple returned to Linz and took up their resi- 
dence there. From the start, the marriage had not been a very 
happy one. Though the couple had conjugal relations, still the 
marriage remained “non consummatum.” The husband was 
fully aware of this fact, but the wife, being quite innocent and 
ignorant of the physiology of marriage, never realized that the 
marriage was not consummated. 

This continued for eight years. In the year 1902, the wife, in a 
confidential talk with a lady friend, expressed her regret that she 
had never been blessed with children, though she longed very much 
for them and prayed for them. From this lady the wife learned 
of the true state of affairs between herself and her husband. This 
friend’s husband, a lawyer, hearing from his wife how things were 
going on between A. R. and her husband, suspected that there might 
be an impediment of impotency on the part of the husband, and 
persuaded A. R. to submit to a medical examination. The physician 
found that A. R. had never been violated, and that there was no 
reason for this, as far as she was concerned, because she was per- 
fectly capable of consummating the marriage. 

Upon this testimony of the physician, the wife immediately be- 
gan proceedings in the civil court against her husband, with the 
view of being divorced, because there was a nullifying impediment 
of impotency from the start, and the civil law grants divorces for 
that cause. 

The court ordered two of its own physicians to examine the wife, 
and their testimony, under oath, agreed with the testimony of the 
first physician who examined A. R., namely, that she had never 
been exposed. On April 25, 1902, the civil court pronounced the 
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marriage invalid, and authorized A. R. to contract a new Marriage, if 
she so desired. 

On the advice of the physicians, the court would not affirm that 
there was an impediment of absolute impotency on the part of the 
husband, but it would affirm that the evidence left no room to doubt 
that there was an impediment of relative impotency proven against 
the husband. 

On being informed of the decision of the court, the husband ap. 
pealed the case. The court of appeal held that by continuing to 
live with her husband after she had learned of his impotency, she 
had forfeited her right to a divorce, under the act. The case was 
then taken to the highest court in the land, which sustained the 
findings of the first or lowest court, and granted a full divorce “ 
toro et a vinculo,” on September 2, 1902. This ended the pro- 
ceedings, as far as the civil law was concerned. The marriage was 
declared null and void, and was ordered so entered in the marriage 
records of the parish church. 

In the same month of September, 1902, the now civilly divorced 
wife, A. R., appeared in the Bishop’s court, in order to have her 
marriage annulled also by the Church authorities. 

The Church authorities, however, were not long in realizing 
that it would be very difficult to institute canonical proceedings to 
establish the original invalidity of the marriage, since the husband 
refused to appear in the Bishop’s court, and wholly ignored the 
summons to do so. He said that, as far as he was concerned, the 
civil authority had annulled his marriage with A. R., and that was 
quite sufficient. He considered any action by the Church authorities 
superfluous, and refused to aid in any manner whatsoever their 
proceedings. As there was no way of compelling him to appear 
and testify in the Bishop’s court, the Church authorities were ob- 
liged to proceed without his testimony. The only way open to 
them seemed to be to procure a papal dispensation “ super matri- 
monio rato, non consummato.” This course appeared advisable, 
because, even though the husband had refused to appear or testify, 
the civil law had accepted the evidence submitted by the physicians 
as to the inviolated condition of the wife, and had pronounced the 
marriage invalid, even though the husband had not been examined. 

Accordingly, two physicians and seven witnesses (testimonium 
septimae manus) were placed under oath to examine the wife, 
while the wife herself was put under oath to testify. The wife 
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gave the same testimony about her married experience that she had 
given in the civil court. The two physicians swore to her in- 
violated condition. The seven witnesses could say nothing about 
her married life, since she had never spoken to them about it, but 
they all declared that they knew her intimately, as they were her 
next of kin, and that she was a pious, pure, and truthful person. 
There was no testimony “septimae manus” concerning the hus- 
band, since no witnesses could be procured who knew him suffici- 
ently well or intimately to justify them in giving witness in his 
case. As the plaintiff had urgently besought the Bishop’s court to 
give a decision with all possible despatch, since she had no means 
of support, and must in the meantime look to her mother for as- 
sistance, who also was poor, the Bishop presumed the permission 
of the Holy See to institute a canonical trial “de matrimonio in- 
quirendo,” which course was afterward approved by the Holy See. 
A full account of both trials, together with all the documents and 
papers in the case, and the sworn testimony of the witnesses, were 
forwarded to the S. Congregation of the Council at Rome, Novem- 
ber 1, 1902. The following reasons were urged why the Holy See 
should grant a dispensation in the case: 

1. The poverty of the petitioner, who had now the opportunity 
of contracting a new marriage, and thus providing for herself, 
whereas, if a new marriage were made unlawful for her, she would 
be obliged to go to work as a servant, or become a burden to her 
mother, who was without means to help her. 

2. The danger to which she would be exposed of losing her 
faith—a danger which was real and present, by marrying a non- 
Catholic, or contracting a civil marriage, which was her privilege 
under the civil law. 

3. It was further urged that there would be no “ scandalum aut 
admiratio fidelium ” to fear, since the decision of the civil court 
was already known, and a favorable rather than unfavorable de- 
cision was likewise expected from the Church authorities. 

All through the winter of 1902-3 private means were taken to 
urge the authorities in Rome to act with expedition, and finally, 
in the beginning of May, 1903, word was received that the case 
would come up for consideration in the session of the S. Congre- 
gatio Concilii on the 16th of May. And so it did. After a thor- 
ough investigation of the whole trial by a learned Canonist and the 
“Defensor vinculi,’ both of whom approved the finding of the 
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court, the following Dubium was laid before the Sacred Congre- 
gation: 

“An sit consulendum SS. mo: pro dispensatione super matri- 
monio rato et non consummato in casu?”’ 

The Congregation replied: 

“Praevia sanatione actorum (because authorization had not 
been obtained beforehand by the Bishop’s court from the Holy See 
to institute proceedings) affirmative ad cautelam.” 

The Cardinal Perfect of the Sacred Congregation laid this reply 
of the Congregation before the Holy Father on the 18th of May, 
who then granted a dispensation “super matrimonio rato et non 
consummato.” On June 8 following, A. R. contracted a new 
marriage with the approval and blessing of the Church. 

The case provoked no public criticism or comment of any kind, 
and was not even mentioned in the newspapers. In some private 
circles, especially in one sewing circle, considerable gossip was in- 
dulged in. But the fact that A. R., even after eight years of 
married life, was declared by competent physicians to have pre- 
served herself inviolated, shamed busy tongues into silence. 

Had A. R. been rich instead of poor, much comment might have 
been occasioned as to the power of money to purchase dispen- 
sations. 
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